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for another Will & Baumer development — the Lux Domini 
Sanctolite in the bottle style container — the first commer- 
cially offered blend of pure olive oil and pure beeswax to 
comply with Canon 1271. 
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conforms strictly to canonical requirements. 
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Anti-Church drive in Argentina 

Step by step the relentless drive against the Church 
in Argentina goes forward. The Perén forces, on May 
5, introduced a bill in the Argentine Congress to 
outlaw Catholic religious instruction in public schools. 
Passage of the bill is a foregone conclusion. It will 
revoke a 1947 law which made the teaching of re- 
ligion obligatory. On the same day, some of Perdén’s 
henchmen in Congress sponsored a bill to set in mo- 
tion machinery for the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. The bill, which at this writing has gone to 
committee for study, provides for the election of a 
national assembly to revise the Constitution in order 
to eliminate all support of the Catholic religion. Ar- 
ticle 2 of the Constitution, in force since 1949, reads: 
“The Federal Government supports the Roman Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church.” On the strength of this 
constitutional provision, the Perén Government had 
granted subsidies to Catholic schools, required re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools and given 
assistance to Catholic missions to the Indians as well 
as direct subsidies to the hierarchy and some pastors. 
The proposed changes in the Constitution would make 
all such “support” illegal. Their ultimate aim is to 
destroy the influence of the Church in the education 
of the young. Recent spontaneous demonstrations 
against Perén, in Buenos Aires and elsewhere, sug- 
gest that public discontent with the regime’s anti- 
religious policy is spreading. Like that of all dictators, 
Perén’s answer to such discontent is rigorous po- 
lice action and imprisonment without trial. Having 
captured the trade unions and suppressed the free 
press, Perén knows that only the Church now stands 
between him and the total power he obviously am- 
bitions. 


The Afghan-Pakistan dispute 

A quarrel between Afghanistan and Pakistan would 
normally stir little more than a ripple of interest in 
the United States. The current dispute between the 
two countries concerns several million Pushtu tribes- 
men living in a border area which Pakistan claims 
but which Afghanistan says ought to be independent. 
The tensions between the two countries, however, 
which have reached a new boiling-point, have their 
cold-war implications. Pakistan and Afghanistan oc- 
cupy key positions in the Middle East. In virtue of 
the recent Iraq-Turkey and Turkey-Pakistan mutual 
security agreements, the free world has been gradually 
drawing this region into its system of defense al- 
liances. Soviet Russia, seeking to counterbalance our 
diplomatic success, has been busily wooing the Af- 
ghans by supporting them in their dispute with 
Pakistan. Afghanistan has been receptive. As James W. 
Spain recently pointed out in an AMEenRIcA article 
(3/12), for more than a century Afghanistan has 
maintained her independence by playing Russia off 
against the West and vice versa. Her policy today is 
probably merely a repetition of this classic gambit 
in her game of international politics. Yet it has its 
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dangers for the West. The Afghan-Pakistan quarrel 
could easily develop into a dispute similar to the 
Kashmir conflict, which has bedeviled Indo-Pakistan 
relations since partition and brought those countries 
to the brink of war. An Afghan-Pakistan war over 
the disputed Pushtu area is always a possibility. Such 
a war could provide Russia with an excuse to move 
over the Oxus into Afghanistan and toward the Khyber 
Pass, gateway to the Indian sub-continent. The 
Afghan-Pakistan quarrel, therefore, bears watching. 


Kenya Catholic Welfare Conference 

In the long-drawn-out Mau Mau struggle, Kenya’s 
Kikuyu Catholics have been placed in an exceedingly 
difficult position. Their plight was depicted by 
Douglas Hyde in the London Catholic Herald for 
April 15. Since they refuse to join the Mau Mau 
(their fellow Kikuyus) in their campaign of terror 
against the whites or to submit to their bestial ritual 
of initiation, they are a prime target of the terrorists. 
Yet they fall under the general suspicion with which 
the Government views the Kikuyu people. Many 
young men and heads of families have been swept 
up in the wide-flung police dragnet and herded into 
concentration camps. Moreover, in the interest of more 
efficient policing, the peoples of many villages are 
compelled to live in great “super villages.” This takes 
them off their own land and causes a serious dis- 
ruption of family life. Severe restrictions on travel 
and on trading are causing widespread poverty. To 
help their people in these straits, the three Catholic 
bishops and one prefect apostolic of Kenya, meet- 
ing under Archbishop John J. McCarthy of Nairobi, 
have formed the Kenya Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Its job will be to promote and coordinate Catholic 
welfare and charity programs. One of its first tasks 
will be that of material relief in the way of food, 
clothing and medicine for the destitute and sick. It 
also aims to promote adult education and to provide 
good reading matter both in Kikuyu and English. 
Other projects include a film library and mobile 16mm 
movie units to bring religious and educational films 
to the villages; recreational activities such as sports 
and theatricals; the opening of kindergartens and vo- 
cational classes. The courageous Catholics of Kenya 
are surely deserving of the good wishes, prayers and 
assistance of their brethren in America. 
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The Simla meetings 

Simla, a mountain town in the north of India, pro- 
vides the residents of New Delhi with a refuge from 
the capital’s oppressive May-June heat. Before this 
summer is over, it may well have sparked a new era 
in Asian-Western cooperation which will move us a 
step further away from an Asian hot war. In this 
resort town on May 9, India’s Prime Minister Nehru 
called a unique meeting to order. Representatives of 
13 Asian nations were present, all from the “arc of 
free Asia.” This is the area whose economic develop- 
ment has become of major concern to the United 
States since President Eisenhower's April 20 foreign- 
aid message to Congress. The purpose of the meeting 
was to discuss the development of trade among these 
nations and the possibility of setting up an organi- 
zation to promote their industrial interests. Though 
the host was India, it is no secret that the inspira- 
tion for the gathering came from the United States. 
The talks revolved around the use of the $200-million 
regional trade fund for Asia included in the Presi- 
dent’s foreign-aid program. Such meetings as took 
place at Simla have a twofold advantage. First, they 
enable Asian nations to take the initiative in coordi- 
nating our assistance with other aid programs, such 
as the Colombo Plan, with which the United States 
is only indirectly connected. Secondly, by providing 
the means for close economic integration among them- 
selves, these nations build up the solidarity of the 
free world. The President’s aid program has not yet 
received congressional approval. It would be a trag- 
edy if any dragging of feet in Washington should 
discourage the imaginative steps taken at Simla. 


Religious leaders on abundance 

With a few laudable exceptions, the daily press 
paid too little attention to the challenging statement 
on abundance which 88 leaders, representing all the 
nation’s religious faiths, issued on May 4 in New 
York City. To the signatories—among them Arch- 
bishop Edwin O’Hara and Bishops William Mulloy, 
John Treacy and Albert R. Zuroweste—the advent of 
the age of abundance is just as significant as the de- 
velopment of the hydrogen bomb, and poses for this 
country an equally serious challenge. For the first 
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time in history, a large nation can produce enough 
to give all its people a high standard of living. It 
can produce more than enough. Coupled with the 
widespread destitution and poverty in the world, this 
fact has revolutionary possibilities. To exploit these 
fully with a view to fostering a peaceful and pros- 
perous world, the signatories call upon the American 
people to make unrestricted use of their rising pro- 
ductivity and to share its fruits with other nations, 
“It is contrary to the will of God,” they say, “that 
islands of prosperity should persist amid oceans of 
poverty, hunger and distress.” Accordingly they call 
for an “annually rising gross national product at 
home,” for an expanding international trade and for 
foreign-aid programs geared to the needs of peoples 
abroad. To counter the impact of Communist propa- 
ganda in Asia and Africa, the signatories recommend 
that U. S. economic aid be separated from military 
assistance, and that as much of it as possible be 
channeled through religious and other voluntary 
agencies, as well as through agencies of the United 
Nations. The Editors of this Review cannot commend 
too highly this wise and noble document. 


Violence in Southern Bell strike 

Another item that seems to have had small interest 
for the daily press was an exchange of letters between 
CIO President Walter Reuther and Joseph A. Beirne, 
head of the Communications Workers of America. On 
April 27 Mr. Reuther queried Mr. Beirne about the 
almost daily stories in the press reporting damage to 
company property in the long CWA strike against 
Southern Bell Telephone. “I trust that this damage 
to company property,” wrote Mr. Reuther, “is not 
the work of the union or of its highly responsible 
officials and members.” The CIO president added: 
“Your union, I am confident, recognizes that mali- 
cious damage to property should have no place in 
the industrial-relations sphere.” Two days later Mr. 
Beirne replied: 


We neither condone nor sanction damage to 
company property during a strike—or at any other 
time. . . . We do all we can to prevent such 
damage. 

We feel that peaceful picketing, plus continued 
negotiations across the conference table, plus 
publicity of the union’s position, should ultimately 
bring about a settlement of the strike. 


Mr. Beirne did not deny that here and there mis- 
guided union men may have damaged company prop- 
erty, but he suggested other possible culprits: friends 
of the strikers, enemies of the company, even enemies 
of the union seeking to discredit it. He observed that 
damage to telephone equipment goes on all the time. 
The industry “spends millions of dollars each year 
repairing and replacing cable, poles and other equip- 
ment damaged in one way or another.” Mr. Beirne 
reiterated the union’s willingness, manifested before 
the strike started, to arbitrate all issues in dispute. 
Management has rejected arbitration as “not in the 
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public interest.” This correspondence may help read- 
ers to get a more complete picture of the Southern 
Bell strike than is generally available in the press. 


New Heller budget 

The latest report of the University of California’s 
Heller Committee for Economic Research indicates 
that living costs dropped slightly in the year ending 
September 1954. The group found that during that 
period living costs for a four-member wage-earner 
family came to $5,335. A year earlier the figure was 
$5,405. The Heller Budget, it should be noted, is not 
a subsistence budget, nor even a budget based on 
“modest but adequate” living. It covers, in addition 
to rent and taxes, the cost of those goods and ser- 
vices “that public opinion currently recognizes as nec- 
essary to health and reasonably comfortable living.” 
The biggest items in the budget are food ($1,579) 
and housing ($1,046). Then come clothing ($550), 
transportation ($522) and income and social-security 
taxes ($485). The transportation item allows $505.94 
for an automobile. The budget provides $375 for rec- 
reation, which covers reading, tobacco and alcoholic 
beverages as well as recreation strictly so-called, and 
$144 for gifts and contributions. Since this last item 
includes education and union dues, the budget does 
not allow much for church and local charities. Medi- 
cal care is down for $378. The Bureau of National 
Affairs, adjusting the Heller Budget for other cities, 
found that San Francisco is an expensive place in 
which to live. It would have cost the same family 
only $4,299 to live in New York City, $4,390 in St. 
Louis and Chicago, and $4,619 in Detroit. Inciden- 
tally, the Heller committee doesn’t agree that it is 
as cheap to own as to rent. If the wage earner is 
paying on a home, the committee adds $300 to his 
budget. 


REA’s twentieth birthday 

Twenty years ago about one U. S. farm home in 
ten was lighted by electricity. Today only five per 
cent are lighted in any other way. That the kerosene 
lamp has become almost an oddity in rural America 
is, of course, chiefly due to the Rural Electrification 
Administration, one of the many alphabetical agen- 
cies of the early New Deal period. Created by an 
executive order of the late President Roosevelt on 
May 11, 1935, REA is dedicated to helping farmers 
to help themselves. Its chief function has been to 
lend money to local groups, mostly cooperatives, to 
enable them to build power systems and erect trans- 
mission lines. Over the years, the agency has lent 
almost $3 billion at the modest interest rate of 2 
per cent. Payments on these loans, which extend for 
85 years, are, according to a recent REA report, run- 
ning ahead of schedule. Today about 54 per cent of 
U. S. farms are using REA-financed power. Most of 
the remaining farms are serviced by private utilities. 
... These utilities, naturally enough, bitterly fought 
the creation of REA and to this day continue to 


resent it. The country as a whole, however, including 
Congress, seems persuaded that REA was a legiti- 
mate answer to farmer complaints that private utili- 
ties had failed dismally to service all but a relatively 
few, heavily populated sections of rural America. 
The agency, say its many friends, is a classic example 
of government undertaking an essential job solely 
because private enterprise failed to do it. 


Moral victory for Mestrovic , 

In its recent dealings with a distinguished native 
son now living in exile, the Yugoslav Government 
learned the hard way that even Communist regimes 
cannot be indifferent to public opinion abroad. For 
some time it has been trying to persuade the famous 
sculptor Ivan Mestrovié to return to his native Croatia. 
Mr. Mestrovi¢ has steadfastly refused to go. Now an 
American citizen, he seems happy in his present po- 
sition as professor of sculpture at the University of 
Notre Dame. Two years ago, however, he did give 
his residences in Split (Italian, Spalato) and Zagreb, 
as well as two chapels he had built for the Croatian 
people, to be used as museums of his works. The 
Communist Government pledged that it would allow 
the consecration of the chapels and their use for re- 
ligious purposes, but later hedged on its promise and 
delayed fulfilment. According to the April issue of 
Croatia Press, a bulletin published in Cleveland, Ohio, 
the Ministry of the Interior in Belgrade sent con- 
fidential instructions to local Communists in Split, 
site of one of the chapels, directing them not to 
permit the chapel’s consecration. The Catholic press 
in the United States and elsewhere got hold of the 
story. On March 7 Dr. Frane Frani¢, Catholic Bishop 
of Split, consecrated Mr. Mestrovic’s chapel, having 
finally received permission from the Communist au- 
thorities. The only assignable reason for their capitu- 
lation seems to be the unfavorable publicity which 
the Ministry’s underhand action produced abroad. 
According to the Croatia Press, people in Yugoslavia 
consider that Professor Mestrovi¢ has won a signal 
moral victory over the Communist regime. It is all 
the more meaningful for having been won in the 
field of religious art. 


Boston beams its culture via TV 

On May 2 Boston’s WGBH-TV took to the air waves 
as the nation’s 12th educational television station. 
With more than $600,000 contributed to support it, 
this noncommercial project unites the educational re- 
sources of the Lowell Institute, Boston College, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Boston, Brandeis, Har- 
vard, Northeastern and Tufts Universities, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and the New England Conservatory of 
Music. Monday through Friday WGBH will be on 
Channel 2 from 5:30 to 9 P.M. We hope WGBH 
enjoys the success which KETC-TV has had in St. 
Louis. Since last August KETC has proved how ef- 
fectively a whole community can work together in 
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Anti-Church drive in Argentina 

Step by step the relentless drive against the Church 
in Argentina goes forward. The Perén forces, on May 
5, introduced a bill in the Argentine Congress to 
outlaw Catholic religious instruction in public schools. 
Passage of the bill is a foregone conclusion. It will 
revoke a 1947 law which made the teaching of re- 
ligion obligatory. On the same day, some of Perén’s 
henchmen in Congress sponsored a bill to set in mo- 
tion machinery for the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. The bill, which at this writing has gone to 
committee for study, provides for the election of a 
national assembly to revise the Constitution in order 
to eliminate all support of the Catholic religion. Ar- 
ticle 2 of the Constitution, in force since 1949, reads: 
“The Federal Government supports the Roman Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church.” On the strength of this 
constitutional provision, the Per6n Government had 
granted subsidies to Catholic schools, required re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools and given 
assistance to Catholic missions to the Indians as well 
as direct subsidies to the hierarchy and some pastors. 
The proposed changes in the Constitution would make 
all such “support” illegal. Their ultimate aim is to 
destroy the influence of the Church in the education 
of the young. Recent spontaneous demonstrations 
against Perén, in Buenos Aires and elsewhere, sug- 
gest that public discontent with the regime’s anti- 
religious policy is spreading. Like that of all dictators, 
Perén’s answer to such discontent is rigorous po- 
lice action and imprisonment without trial. Having 
captured the trade unions and suppressed the free 
press, Perén knows that only the Church now stands 
between him and the total power he obviously am- 
bitions. 


The Afghan-Pakistan dispute 

A quarrel between Afghanistan and Pakistan would 
normally stir little more than a ripple of interest in 
the United States. The current dispute between the 
two countries concerns several million Pushtu tribes- 
men living in a border area which Pakistan claims 
but which Afghanistan says ought to be independent. 
The tensions between the two countries, however, 
which have reached a new boiling-point, have their 
cold-war implications. Pakistan and Afghanistan oc- 
cupy key positions in the Middle East. In virtue of 
the recent Iraq-Turkey and Turkey-Pakistan mutual 
security agreements, the free world has been gradually 
drawing this region into its system of defense al- 
liances. Soviet Russia, seeking to counterbalance our 
diplomatic success, has been busily wooing the Af- 
ghans by supporting them in their dispute with 
Pakistan. Afghanistan has been receptive. As James W. 
Spain recently pointed out in an AMERICA article 
(8/12), for more than a century Afghanistan has 
maintained her independence by playing Russia off 
against the West and vice versa. Her policy today is 
probably merely a repetition of this classic gambit 
in her game of international politics. Yet it has its 
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dangers for the West. The Afghan-Pakistan quarrel 
could easily develop into a dispute similar to the 
Kashmir conflict, which has bedeviled Indo-Pakistan 
relations since partition and brought those countries 
to the brink of war. An Afghan-Pakistan war over 
the disputed Pushtu area is always a possibility. Such 
a war could provide Russia with an excuse to move 
over the Oxus into Afghanistan and toward the Khyber 
Pass, gateway to the Indian sub-continent. The 
Afghan-Pakistan quarrel, therefore, bears watching. 


Kenya Catholic Welfare Conference 

In the long-drawn-out Mau Mau struggle, Kenya’s 
Kikuyu Catholics have been placed in an exceedingly 
difficult position. Their plight was depicted by 
Douglas Hyde in the London Catholic Herald for 
April 15. Since they refuse to join the Mau Mau 
(their fellow Kikuyus) in their. campaign of terror 
against the whites or to submit to their bestial ritual 
of initiation, they are a prime target of the terrorists. 
Yet they fall under the general suspicion with which 
the Government views the Kikuyu people. Many 
young men and heads of families have been swept 
up in the wide-flung police dragnet and herded into 
concentration camps. Moreover, in the interest of more 
efficient policing, the peoples of many villages are 
compelled to live in great “super villages.” This takes 
them off their own land and causes a serious dis- 
ruption of family life. Severe restrictions on travel 
and on trading are causing widespread poverty. To 
help their people in these straits, the three Catholic 
bishops and one prefect apostolic of Kenya, meet- 
ing under Archbishop John J. McCarthy of Nairobi, 
have formed the Kenya Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Its job will be to promote and coordinate Catholic 
welfare and charity programs. One of its first tasks 
will be that of material relief in the way of food, 
clothing and medicine for the destitute and sick. It 
also aims to promote adult education and to provide 
good reading matter both in Kikuyu and English. 
Other projects include a film library and mobile 16mm 
movie units to bring religious and educational films 
to the villages; recreational activities such as sports 
and theatricals; the opening of kindergartens and vo- 
cational classes. The courageous Catholics of Kenya 
are surely deserving of the good wishes, prayers and 
assistance of their brethren in America. 
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The Simla meetings 

Simla, a mountain town in the north of India, pro- 
vides the residents of New Delhi with a refuge from 
the capital’s oppressive May-June heat. Before this 
summer is over, it may well have sparked a new era 
in Asian-Western cooperation which will move us a 
step further away from an Asian hot war. In this 
resort town on May 9, India’s Prime Minister Nehru 
called a unique meeting to order. Representatives of 
13 Asian nations were present, all from the “arc of 
free Asia.” This is the area whose economic develop- 
ment has become of major concern to the United 
States since President Eisenhower's April 20 foreign- 
aid message to Congress. The purpose of the meeting 
was to discuss the development of trade among these 
nations and the possibility of setting up an organi- 
zation to promote their industrial interests. Though 
the host was India, it is no secret that the inspira- 
tion for the gathering came from the United States. 
The talks revolved around the use of the $200-million 
regional trade fund for Asia included in the Presi- 
dent’s foreign-aid program. Such meetings as took 
place at Simla have a twofold advantage. First, they 
enable Asian nations to take the initiative in coordi- 
nating our assistance with other aid programs, such 
as the Colombo Plan, with which the United States 
is only indirectly connected. Secondly, by providing 
the means for close economic integration among them- 
selves, these nations build up the solidarity of the 
free world. The President's aid program has not yet 
received congressional approval. It would be a trag- 
edy if any dragging of. feet in Washington should 
discourage the imaginative steps taken at Simla. 


Religious leaders on abundance 

With a few laudable exceptions, the daily press 
paid too little attention to the challenging statement 
on abundance which 88 leaders, representing all the 
nation’s religious faiths, issued on May 4 in New 
York City. To the signatories—among them Arch- 
bishop Edwin O’Hara and Bishops William Mulloy, 
John Treacy and Albert R. Zuroweste—the advent of 
the age of abundance is just as significant as the de- 
velopment of the hydrogen bomb, and poses for this 
country an equally serious challenge. For the first 
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time in history, a large nation can produce enough 
to give all its people a high standard of living. It 
can produce more than enough. Coupled with the 
widespread destitution and poverty in the world, this 
fact has revolutionary possibilities. To exploit these 
fully with a view to fostering a peaceful and pros- 
perous world, the signatories call upon the American 
people to make unrestricted use of their rising pro- 
ductivity and to share its fruits with other nations, 
“It is contrary to the will of God,” they say, “that 
islands of prosperity should persist amid oceans of 
poverty, hunger and distress.” Accordingly they call 
for an “annually rising gross national product at 
home,” for an expanding international trade and for 
foreign-aid programs geared to the needs of peoples 
abroad. To counter the impact of Communist propa- 
ganda in Asia and Africa, the signatories recommend 
that U. S. economic aid be separated from military 
assistance, and that as much of it as possible be 
channeled through religious and other voluntary 
agencies, as well as through agencies of the United 
Nations. The Editors of this Review cannot commend 
too highly this wise and noble document. 


Violence in Southern Bell strike 

Another item that seems to have had small interest 
for the daily press was an exchange of letters between 
CIO President Walter Reuther and Joseph A. Beirne, 
head of the Communications Workers of America. On 
April 27 Mr. Reuther queried Mr. Beirne about the 
almost daily stories in the press reporting damage to 
company property in the long CWA strike against 
Southern Bell Telephone. “I trust that this damage 
to company property,” wrote Mr. Reuther, “is not 
the work of the union or of its highly responsible 
officials and members.” The CIO president added: 
“Your union, I am confident, recognizes that mali- 
cious damage to property should have no place in 
the industrial-relations sphere.” Two days later Mr. 
Beirne replied: 

We neither condone nor sanction damage to 
company property during a strike—or at any other 
time. . . . We do all we can to prevent such 
damage. 

We feel that peaceful picketing, plus continued 
negotiations across the conference table, plus 
publicity of the union’s position, should ultimately 
bring about a settlement of the strike. 


Mr. Beirne did not deny that here and there mis- 
guided union men may have damaged company prop- 
erty, but he suggested other possible culprits: friends 
of the strikers, enemies of the company, even enemies 
of the union seeking to discredit it. He observed that 
damage to telephone equipment goes on all the time. 
The industry “spends millions of dollars each year 
repairing and replacing cable, poles and other equip- 
ment damaged in one way or another.” Mr. Beirne 
reiterated the union’s willingness, manifested before 
the strike started, to arbitrate all issues in dispute. 
Management has rejected arbitration as “not in the 
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public interest.” This correspondence may help read- 
ers to get a more complete picture of the Southern 
Bell strike than is generally available in the press. 


New Heller budget 

The latest report of the University of California’s 
Heller Committee for Economic Research indicates 
that living costs dropped slightly in the year ending 
September 1954. The group found that during that 
period living costs for a four-member wage-earner 
family came to $5,335. A year earlier the figure was 
$5,405. The Heller Budget, it should be noted, is not 
a subsistence budget, nor even a budget based on 
“modest but adequate” living. It covers, in addition 
to rent and taxes, the cost of those goods and ser- 
vices “that public opinion currently recognizes as nec- 
essary to health and reasonably comfortable living.” 
The biggest items in the budget are food ($1,579) 
and housing ($1,046). Then come clothing ($550), 
transportation ($522) and income and social-security 
taxes ($485). The transportation item allows $505.94 
for an automobile. The budget provides $375 for rec- 
reation, which covers reading, tobacco and alcoholic 
beverages as well as recreation strictly so-called, and 
$144 for gifts and contributions. Since this last item 
includes education and union dues, the budget does 
not allow much for church and local charities. Medi- 
cal care is down for $378. The Bureau of National 
Affairs, adjusting the Heller Budget for other cities, 
found that San Francisco is an expensive place in 
which to live. It would have cost the same family 
only $4,295 to live in New York City, $4,390 in St. 
Louis and Chicago, and $4,619 in Detroit. Inciden- 
tally, the Heller committee doesn’t agree that it is 
as cheap to own as to rent. If the wage earner is 
paying on a home, the committee adds $300 to his 
budget. 


REA’s twentieth birthday 

Twenty years ago about one U. S. farm home in 
ten was lighted by electricity. Today only five per 
cent are lighted in any other way. That the kerosene 
lamp has become almost an oddity in rural America 
is, of course, chiefly due to the Rural Electrification 
Administration, one of the many alphabetical agen- 
cies of the early New Deal period. Created by an 
executive order of the late President Roosevelt on 
May 11, 1985, REA is dedicated to helping farmers 
to help themselves. Its chief function has been to 
lend money to local groups, mostly cooperatives, to 
enable them to build power systems and erect trans- 
mission lines. Over the years, the agency has lent 
almost $3 billion at the modest interest rate of 2 
per cent. Payments on these loans, which extend for 
35 years, are, according to a recent REA report, run- 
ning ahead of schedule. Today about 54 per cent of 
U. S. farms are using REA-financed power. Most of 
the remaining farms are serviced by private utilities. 
... These utilities, naturally enough, bitterly fought 
the creation of REA and to this day continue to 


resent it. The country as a whole, however, including 
Congress, seems persuaded that REA was a legiti- 
mate answer to farmer complaints that private utili- 
ties had failed dismally to service all but a relatively 
few, heavily populated sections of rural America. 
The agency, say its many friends, is a classic example 
of government undertaking an essential job solely 
because private enterprise failed to do it. 


Moral victory for Mestrovic 

In its recent dealings with a distinguished native 
son now living in exile, the Yugoslav Government 
learned the hard way that even Communist regimes 
cannot be indifferent to public opinion abroad. For 
some time it has been trying to persuade the famous 
sculptor Ivan Mestrovié to return to his native Croatia. 
Mr. Mestrovi¢ has steadfastly refused to go. Now an 
American citizen, he seems happy in his present po- 
sition as professor of sculpture at the University of 
Notre Dame. Two years ago, however, he did give 
his residences in Split (Italian, Spalato) and Zagreb, 
as well as two chapels he had built for the Croatian 
people, to be used as museums of his works. The 
Communist Government pledged that it would allow 
the consecration of the chapels and their use for re- 
ligious purposes, but later hedged on its promise and 
delayed fulfilment. According to the April issue of 
Croatia Press, a bulletin published in Cleveland, Ohio, 
the Ministry of the Interior in Belgrade sent con- 
fidential instructions to local Communists in Split, 
site of one of the chapels, directing them not to 
permit the chapel’s consecration. The Catholic press 
in the United States and elsewhere got hold of the 
story. On March 7 Dr. Frane Franié, Catholic Bishop 
of Split, consecrated Mr. Mestrovié’s chapel, having 
finally received permission from the Communist au- 
thorities. The only assignable reason for their capitu- 
lation seems to be the unfavorable publicity which 
the Ministry's underhand action produced abroad. 
According to the Croatia Press, people in Yugoslavia 
consider that Professor Mestrovié has won a signal 
moral victory over the Communist regime. It is all 
the more meaningful for having been won in the 
field of religious art. 


Boston beams its culture via TV 

On May 2 Boston’s WGBH-TV took to the air waves 
as the nation’s 12th educational television station. 
With more than $600,000 contributed to support it, 
this noncommercial project unites the educational re- 
sources of the Lowell Institute, Boston College, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Boston, Brandeis, Har- 
vard, Northeastern and Tufts Universities, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and the New England Conservatory of 
Music. Monday through Friday WGBH will be on 
Channel 2 from 5:30 to 9 P.M. We hope WGBH 
enjoys the success which KETC-TV has had in St. 
Louis. Since last August KETC has proved how ef- 
fectively a whole community can work together in 
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educational TV. KETC is owned and operated by a 
commission representing all the educational agencies 
of the St. Louis area. The private and public school 
systems provide a daily, four-hour, in-school program 
of instruction for both elementary and secondary 
schools, as well as a children’s entertainment pro- 
gram at 4:30 P.M. In the evening St. Louis Univer- 
sity and Washington University swing into action 
with an extremely popular series of lectures, formal 
courses (for academic credit) and discussion pro- 
grams, such as the prize-winning one called “Soap- 
box.” Any average night 75,000 St. Louisans are 
attending lectures like those of Rev. John F. Bannon, 
S.J., professor of history at St. Louis University, whose 
course, “Before There Was a U.S.A.,” has been sen- 
sationally successful. With enrolments climbing higher 
in our schools and colleges, the St. Louis project 
suggests one way in which TV can help solve the 
growing problem of a shortage of teachers. 


“Big talk” about liberal arts 

When recruiters for jobs in business and industry 
visit the colleges each spring, do they outbid each 
other for seniors majoring in history, French or phi- 
losophy? It seems not. Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M., 
president of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, recently 
chided employers who publicly announce their pref- 
erence for the graduate with a broad liberal-arts 
background, but continue to hire those trained in the 
narrow-gauge curriculum of some vocational specialty. 
“Despite the flag-waving for the liberal-arts gradu- 
ate,” said Fr. Flynn, “the unalterable fact remains 
that the narrowly trained specialist can land a job 
more easily.” This year job opportunities are plentiful, 
with starting salaries up five to seven per cent over 
last year. Engineering graduates, of course, have the 
best chances, with industry currently offering them 
$350-$500 a month to start. One large Eastern uni- 
versity, where only one-seventh of the visiting re- 
cruiters want even to talk to liberal-arts men, recently 
told how engineering firms dangle houses, autos and 
country-club memberships before senior engineering 
students in an effort to “land” them. (Reminds us of 
the days when well-to-do alumni used to bait hooks 
with cars or jobs for promising high-school football 
players.) This is a problem which can be solved 
only by the captains of industry. If they really mean 
it when they tell educational conferences how much 
they value the liberal arts, then they should send a 
strong memo down the line to their personnel de- 
partments, telling them to follow through on promises 
made. 


Drink, drink, drink... 

The biggest and most neglected mental-health prob- 
lem in America today is that of the alcoholic. Dr. 
Karl Menninger, director of the Menninger School of 
Psychiatry, Topeka, Kan., told a May 6 meeting of 
the Department of Pastoral Services of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in America that the 
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5 million alcohol addicts in this country are “terribly 
neglected by both psychiatrists and the church.” At 
the same meeting Mrs. Marty Mann, executive dj- 
rector of the National Committee on Alcoholism, 
noted that Alcoholics Anonymous, 20 years old this 
June, now has 150,000 active members in 53 different 
countries. “That,” said Mrs. Marty, “is a lot of people 
to have recovered from what is considered a hopeless 
disease.” But the tide of new victims more than off- 
sets the cures, and the number of accidents, broken 
families and blighted lives due to excessive drinking 
adds up to a frightening score of human misery. In 
a study of over 7,000 broken Catholic marriages, for 
example, Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., of the Institute 
of Social Order, St. Louis, Mo., found that the largest 
single factor in marriage breakdowns was drink (cf. 
Alcoholism—Education for Sobriety, ed. Rev. John L, 
Ford, S.J., America Press, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, 
25¢). Add to the human problems the loss of $1 bil- 
lion a year to industry through absenteeism’ and a 
$750-million annual tax bill for looking after alco- 
holics, and you can see the challenge to the welfare 
of Americans. In the psychiatric field, warned Dr. 
Menninger, “nothing looms so large on the horizon” 
as the “drug people prescribe for themselves.” 


Vaccine hysteria 

Social psychologists should have a field day when 
the national fever over the Salk vaccine has finally 
died down. The possibilities for a study of public 
reaction to mass propaganda and its rebound on con- 
fused public officials are indeed rich. No issue since 
the McCarthy hearings has so stirred the nation’s im- 
agination. Newspaper headlines have generated a 
widespread anxiety, which in turn has almost auto- 
matically led to bigger and bolder headlines and 
further anxiety. Even before the Salk vaccine ap- 
peared, gamma globulin, a relatively inefficient anti- 
polio agent derived from human blood, held the 
headlines consistently. In the summer and fall of 1953, 
in New York, we remember how panicky parents held 
angry demonstrations before City Hall and the offices 
of the city Health Department when a shortage of 
gamma globulin developed. By April 12 of this year, 
when the results of last year’s mass inoculations with 
the Salk vaccine were announced, we were already 
an over-polio-conscious nation. While polio is a serious 
disease, it ranks far behind multiple sclerosis and 
muscular dystrophy as a crippler, and cannot even 
come close to cerebral palsy, cancer or heart disease. 
Yet in spite of polio’s lower position as a health 
hazard, the March of Dimes has collectec funds for 
the battle against polio that more than double the 
best efforts of other disease-fighting groups. The rea- 
son seems to lie in the expert exploitation of two 
powerful human emotions, pity and fear—pity for th 
tiny tots on crutches and fear that one’s own child 
may be next. Now millions of frustrated parenis are 
understandably suffering from an over-pitched cam- 


paign. 
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On the evening of May 8, V-E Day plus ten years, 
I listened to a radio broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Simultaneously there was a tele- 
vision program celebrating the same event: the sur- 
render of the Germans on the Western front. 

The difference between these two programs was 
startling. The telecast, in between shots of newsreels 
of the events of 1945, contained a number of state- 
ments by civilian and military big brass on the state 
of the world today. These, as reported in the press 
next day, were unanimously optimistic. The speakers 
on the radio program were CBS’s own foreign cor- 
respondents who had witnessed the fall of Hitler and 
the birth of the United Nations: men like Edward R. 
Murrow, Eric Sevareid, Richard C. Hottelet and 
others. There were ten-year-old recordings of their 
dispatches, and then their own impressions of the 
cold war and today’s events. 

Where Washington officials were uniformly cheer- 
ful, the reports of the newsmen were grim and fore- 
boding. The TV viewers must have been immensely 
cheered at the prospect of peace in our time; this 
radio listener, at least, was plunged in gloom. 

Yet, on the surface there was that very day a good 
reason for optimism: Western Germany was made a 
sovereign and independent state, was admitted into 
Nato and bidden to rearm. This looked like a great 
victory in the cold war for the free nations. It also 
looked like a victory for peace with Russia and the 
ending of the ancient Franco-German feud. 

Now the newsmen knew all these facts, yet inter- 
preted them differently. How come? What made them 
so downcast? Allowing for the natural cynicism of re- 
porters, there were deeper reasons for their forebod- 
ings which official Washington seemed to overlook. 
They were reliving old experiences, including the 
great exultations over the downfall of tyranny in Ger- 
many and over the birth of the United Nations at 
San Francisco, and their disillusionment was great. 
They had listened to recordings of their own voices 
heralding the dawn of a bright new world, and con- 
trasted their hopes with the harsh realities of today. 

If I had to choose, I would stand with the news- 
men. They have no politics, except an anti-Soviet 
stand. They do not have to curry favor with the 
masses, except to report the truth to them. They are 
closer to realities than cloistered officials. Yet they 
gave no sign in 1945 that they looked on Soviet Russia 
as a far worse enemy than Hitler; they saw the United 
Nations as a savior of the peoples. One can hardly 
blame them for being bitter now, especially at them- 
selves. They shared the blindness of all of us. They 
now see a long, hard struggle ahead for freedom. 

WiiFrD Parsons 


Jacques Maritain will be honored by the Catholic 
Book Club at a dinner and an award presentation to 
be held at New Yorxk’s Fifth Avenue Hotel on the 
evening of May 26. The dinner is planned as an 
annual affair. The award to be given for eminent 
and long-standing service in the cause of Catho- 
lic letters. The award, designed at the Cistercian 
Fathers Studio of Sacred Art at Okauchee, Wisc., is 
called the Campion Award, commemorating the 
twofold fact that Blessed Edmund Campion, S.J., who 
was martyred at Tyburn in 1581, was an author and 
is patron of Campion House, the editorial residence 
of America, from which the Catholic Book Club is 
directed. Some 250 guests will assemble to felicitate 
the CBC and the first Campion Award winner. 

Bw Summer Occasions. Summer School of Catholic 
Action: New Orleans, June 6-11; St. Paul, July 11-16; 
San Antonio, July 3l-Aug. 5; Worcester, Mass., Aug. 
8-13; New York, Aug. 15-20; Cleveland, Aug. 22-27; 
Chicago, Aug. 29-Sept. 8 (Queen’s Work, 3115 S. 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis 18, Mo.).... Friendship House 
summer courses: Chicago, June 10-19 (Miss Betty 
Plank, 4233 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago 15); Shreveport, 
June 19-25 (Miss Mary Dolan, 1525 Milam St., Shreve- 
port, La.); Washington, D. C., 6 weekends, May 27- 
Sept. 18 (Miss Regina Martin, 814 7th St., S. W., 
Washington, D. C.). 

pw Msgr. Thomas J. McCarthy, vice rector of St. 
Peter’s Seminary, London, Ont., was appointed on 
May 9 Bishop of Nelson, B. C. Bishop-elect McCarthy, 
who is 49, was ordained in 1929. He is the second 
Bishop of Nelson, and succeeds Bishop Martin M. 
Johnson, who last Dec. 8 became Coadjutor Arch- 
bishop of Vancouver, B. C. The Diocese of Nelson 
covers an area of 48,000 square miles in the south- 
east corner of British Columbia. It has 150 priests and 
a Catholic population of 18,000. 

p> At the Catholic Center at New York University a 
committee called VISA has been set up (Volunteer 
International Student Associations ) representing Cath- 
olic groups engaged in extending welcome, aid and 
hospitality in Catholic families to foreign students 
here. Individuals and organizations wishing to co- 
operate in the VISA program should write to Rev. 
Andrew J. O'Reilly at the center, 69 Washington 
Square South, New York 12, N. Y. 

p A new Grail publication, The Mother, The Heart 
of The Home, makes excellent reading for May. Five 
chapters deal with Our Lady as woman, spouse, 
mother, homemaker and worker. The spiritual direc- 
tion of children, educational planning, life insurance, 
etc., come in for expert treatment. The book is edited 
by Rev. Edgar Schmeidler, O.S.B., (St. Meinrad, Ind. 
Paper. 216 p. $2). C.K. 
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East-West, new phase 


The President’s consent to a meeting of the Big Four 
“at the summit” is, of itself, a dramatic indication 
that East-West relations have now entered a new 
phase. This phase was triggered, no doubt, by the 
sudden about-face of the Soviet Union on the sub- 
ject of Austria. It seems fairly likely now that the 
Foreign Ministers will shortly sign the treaty which 
“liberated” Austria has been denied all these years. 

Another obvious reason for the new face on inter- 
national relations is the admission of the sovereign 
Federal Republic of Germany as a full and equal 
partner in Nato. On May 9, ten years after the Nazi 
capitulation, the representative of the new Germany, 
in the person of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, took 
his place in Paris with the representatives of 14 other 
states on the Nato Council. At nearby Rocquencourt, 
with appropriate ceremony, the German flag was 
raised over Supreme Allied Headquarters. Who can 
say that this development does not signify the end 
of one era and the beginning of another? 

In a series of hush-hush negotiations, the For- 
eign Ministers of France, Britain and the United 
States have been busy since May 8 creating a meas- 
ure of agreement among the Big Three. Reports from 
Paris indicated that Mr. Dulles, Mr. Macmillan and 
M. Pinay were deeply engaged not only with the 
possibility of a meeting with the Soviet Union but 
also with the problems of Indo-China and Formosa. 
Recent events have demonstrated the lack of real 
identity of views, or at least of coordinated action, 
on the delicate problems in the Far East. The signs 
indicate that the Paris meetings will produce some 
significant and much-needed decisions. It can be con- 
jectured that Mr. Eisenhower's yielding to the dearly 
held British (and Churchillian) idea of a meeting of 
the heads of states was a response to concessions on 
Mr. Eden’s part with respect to Formosa Strait. 

Along with these indications of rapid developments 
come reports that, with the addition of Germany to 
Nato, that body will assume a more complicated role 
than it has played up to now. Indeed, at the very 
first meeting of the Nato Council, Chancellor Ade- 
nauer found it necessary to deny that Germany would 
quit Nato if his country is not reunited. Yet there 
is no doubt that the reunification of Germany will 
come more and more to the fore in the coming 
months. It is also likely that German rearmament, 
and perhaps world armaments, will become issues 
between the free world and the Soviet bloc. 

At this early stage there is no way of knowing 
just how favorable these apparent signs of a settle- 
ment of outstanding questions really are. They sug- 
gest a lesson to us, however. The Kremlin did not 
back down on Austria until all its crude attempts to 
prevent German rearmament and admission to Nato 
had failed. Contrary to predictions, the strong stand 
taken by the West did not harden East-West rela- 
tions. It produced, rather, a more conciliatory mood 
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in the Kremlin. This mood may be dictated by tac- 
tical reasons, but it is a mood that, while it lasts, is 
favorable to the free world. The fact that the USSR 
has now repudiated its treaties of friendship with 
France and Great Britain is of no significance along- 
side its unabashed backdown on Austria in the im- 
mediate wake of its German failure. 

The principle of “negotiation from strength” has 
thus proved its validity. The West now feels that 
diplomatic talks can produce beneficial results. Just 
how beneficial these results will be depends partly 
at least on our ability to persevere in maintaining a 
posture of strength. Unfortunately, considering our 
past record, we cannot take this perseverance for 
granted. It would not be uncharacteristic if, having 
reached this point, we should relax in our efforts and 
indulge in some wishful thinking. It is even possible 
that we may make concessions to Moscow and Peiping 
that are as unnecessary as they would be dishonor- 
able. The new phase upon which we are entering 
has its hopeful aspects, but we must remain strong 
and alert. 


Stop glamorizing crime 


Indignant headlines and editorials are not going to 
curb juvenile delinquency. If we can judge from 
widespread public reaction to recent outbursts of 
juvenile crime in New York, newspapers can certainly 
arouse public opinion. But an aroused public opinion 
is not enough. An exasperated “this-has-got-to-stop” 
which calls for reprisal, for more jails and a liberal 
use of the night stick will solve nothing. The need 
is for cool heads and a firm, patient drive on a prob- 
lem that did not grow up overnight and will not be 
solved in a day. 

Apart from their doubtful value in educating the 
public, sensational headlines do positive harm to the 
young. Newspaper notoriety is the young thug’s road 
to fame. It swells the ego and flatters the colossal 
vanity of many a pint-sized criminal who lives in a 
bizarre world of his own, cut off from the normal 
world of law-abiding youngsters. 

New York tabloids that recently spread over their 
front pages the picture of an insolent young killer 
behind bars may have tried to put fear in the hearts 
of the young. But they certainly failed. (The boy 
behind the bars was the 17-year-old self-confessed 
murderer of an innocent 15-year-old boy mistakenly 
thought to be a member of a rival gang.) The young 
killer’s picture splattered over the papers, together 
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with accounts of his boastful talk to his police guards, 
made him a hero in the eyes of his gang. There 
wasn't the slightest trace of fear in the boyish voice 
that told a policeman over the phone next day that 
the officer’s life was “not worth a dime.” When the 
policeman, who had helped catch the killer’s gang, 
stepped outside the door, a bullet from a teen-ager’s 
gun just missed him. The kids meant business. Later, 
at the funeral of the slain youth, an unruly group of 
teen-agers made insulting remarks about the police 
and threatened to attack reporters and photographers. 

No one is going to blame all this on the headlines. 
At the same time anyone who has dealt with young 
criminals will tell you that the risk, the dare, the 
urge to win glamor and achieve standing among their 
intimates is a powerful stimulus to reckless deeds. 

Dale Kramer and Madeline Karr, in their excellent 
report on Teen-Age Gangs (New York: Henry Holt, 
1953), tell why they are at pains to disguise charac- 
ters about whom they write: 

The gang boys are their own most avid fans. 

Social workers stress that individual publicity 

becomes glorification and is harmful. One teen- 

age gang leader, for example, was written up by 

a magazine . . . interviewed on the radio and 

given a hearing by a Hollywood agent. The boy’s 

head swelled. To maintain his position as a ce- 
lebrity he needed more money. He turned to 
burglary and ended in jail. 

Not all juvenile delinquents operate in gangs but 
most of them are open to the insidious urge to be 
big-shots, Isn’t there any way the newspapers could 
get together to stop glamorizing the crimes of the 
young? 


Retreat on tariffs 


With the favorable vote (75 to 13) in the Senate 
on May 4, the shape of the new tariff bill seems 
finally clear. It is, in fact, distressingly so. As ap- 
proved by the Senate, H.R. 1 looks like the weakest 
tariff bill since Congress first approved the Reciprocal 
Trade Act 21 years ago. 

The bill extends for three years the President's 
authority to reduce tariffs without congressional ap- 
proval. It permits him to make 5-per-cent cuts each 
year during this three-year period. To that extent it 
is identical with the bill as passed by the House last 
February. To these basic provisions the Senate added, 
however, two debilitating amendments. It limited tar- 
iff cuts on Japanese goods to 50 per cent of the 
duties prevailing in 1945. It gave the President new 
powers to fix quotas on imports “which threaten 
industries vital to the national security.” 

Since the White House assured Senate officials that 
the Senate bill was “satisfactory to the Administra- 
tion,” the Democratic leadership in the House will 
now probably desist from further efforts to give the 
President the kind of law he originally requested. 
The forthcoming Senate-House conference to iron out 
differences between the two bills promises to be an 


amiable and routine affair leading to acceptance in 
toto of the Senate bill. 

To appreciate how far the President, whose pro- 
nouncements on foreign trade have been consistently 
courageous and statesmanlike, has retreated on this 
issue, we need only recall that his original proposals 
last January represented a compromise of a compro- 
mise. They were weaker than the recommendations 
of his Randall Commission, which in turn were a 
compromise of the views of the commission’s liberal 
majority and the high-tariff views of Colorado’s Sen. 
Eugene Millikin and Rep. Daniel Reed of New York. 
Furthermore, as Sen. Paul Douglas observed in a 
notable speech during the Senate debate, the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act which Congress is now extending 
is a much weaker law than the one first passed in 
1934. It is burdened by the “peril point” provision 
first written into the law in 1946, as well as by the 
famous “escape clause” under which the President 
last year raised the duty on Swiss watch movements. 

Why didn’t the President, with the traditionally 
low-tariff Democrats in control of Congress, make a 
real fight for a stronger bill? He was no doubt im- 
pressed, as was Congress, by the aggressive well- 
financed efforts of the high-tariff lobby. He realized, 
too, that many Southern Democrats had lost their 
enthusiasm for freer trade. He certainly had no de- 
sire to widen the already serious split in his own 
party, which over the years has been the high-tariff 
party. Finally, he may have convinced himself that 
the Senate would never approve U. S. membership 
in the new Organization for Trade Cooperation, which 
is supposed to supplant GATT, unless he compro- 
mised on the tariff bill. 

At any rate, whatever the President’s reasons for 
accepting half a loaf, the new bill marks the end of 
our postwar crusade for more liberal policies of in- 
ternational trade. It ought also, we might add, mark 
the end of our irritating practice of sermonizing less 
affluent nations on the virtues of convertibility and 
free trade. If the richest and most powerful nation 
in the world still needs protection from the rigors of 
foreign competition, it can scarcely blame weaker 
countries for seeking a similar security. 


Red China’s captives 


It is heartening to learn that the Red Cross, thanks 
to successful negotiations in Geneva, will soon be 
able to send parcels to our fellow Americans in Red 
Chinese prisons. To the relatives, especially, of the 
28 civilians.and 15 airmen now languishing in con- 
finement under various trumped-up charges, it is good 
news to learn that their husbands, sons and brothers 
can now receive material comforts hitherto denied 
them. What is more, the prisoners themselves will 
experience new hope and summon new courage at 
this sign that they are not forgotten. 

The fact that almost half, or 12, of the jailed Amer- 
ican civilians are Catholic missionaries is scarcely an 
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accident. In jailing these envoys of religious America, 
the Chinese Communists no doubt intended to deal 
a blow at both the United States and the Catholic 
Church—their most hated foes. Ever since seizing 
power in China, the Reds have, of course, conducted 
a ruthless campaign to eliminate the Catholic Church, 
or at least to cut it off from its life-giving roots 
abroad. The Holy Father’s letter of October 7, 1954 
to Chinese Catholics is sufficient witness of that. The 
Chinese Reds, then, would take special delight in jail- 
ing Americans who were also Catholic missionaries. 

Up to quite recently there has been no evidence 
that the missionaries were enduring more than the 
discomforts of a Red cell. A Canadian missionary, the 
last of his group to be expelled, reported recently 
that another priest, Rev. Charles McCarthy, a Jesuit 
of San Francisco, has sent out a request for shoes. 
Otherwise little had been heard from the imprisoned 
men. Hopes were strong, nevertheless, that eventually 
they would be released unharmed and merely ex- 
pelled from the country. President Eisenhower re- 
cently assured the mother of one of them, Rev. Harold 
Rigney, S.V.D., of Chicago, that our Government is 
doing all in its power to bring about their return. 

The American press, however, recently published 
a report that one of Father McCarthy’s companions 
in the Shanghai jail, Rev. John Houle, S.J., of Glen- 
dale, California, had written in a letter to his mother: 
“The simple fact is I violated laws of the People’s 
Government.” This is the first indication that the 
American prisoners may have undergone brain-wash- 
ing and that, possibly, the world may soon witness 
the spectacle of American missionaries “confessing” 
to whatever crimes the Peiping Communists choose 
to suggest. On the other hand, Father Houle’s 
statement may be no more than the pro forma ad- 
mission of nonexistent guilt which the Chinese Reds 
regularly exact as a condition for the release of their 
prisoners. 

Although we trust that the letter is true, the 
possibility that the missionaries have been brain- 
washed dampens our joy over the news about the 
Red Cross parcels. These men, who left the land they 
loved for the God they loved more, deserve the sup- 
port of our prayers and the admiration of our hearts. 
In the silence of Communist prisons, great dramas 
have been and are being enacted to which only grace 
and faith can provide an understanding. 


Paralyzed Pulitzers 


Joseph Pulitzer in 1911 provided in his last will and 
testament for the prizes which bear his name. The 
first prizes were awarded in 1917. In 1947 the de- 
termination of the winner was entrusted to the Ad- 
visory Board of the Graduate School of Journalism 
at Columbia University. The awarding of the prizes 
to two works this year prompts this Review to pass 
a little unsolicited advice on to the Advisory Board— 
namely, that each member of the board be required 
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to read the terms of Mr. Pulitzer’s grant before 
passing out the awards. 

Mr. Pulitzer’s charter stipulates, in part, that the 
prizes are to be given for “the encouragement of 
public service, public morals, American literature and 
the advancement of education.” Specifically, it states 
that the play receiving the prize should be an “original 
American play showing best the power and the edu- 
cational value of the stage.” The winner this year 
was Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, by Tennessee Williams, 

Said Joseph T. Shipley in the New Leader (April 
4), a liberal magazine not given to undue prissiness; 


Homosexuality, self-deceit and greed are heaped 
on in succession, but not one of the problems is 
solved. If it be an accomplishment to describe 
the town dump so that we smell the garbage, 
Williams’ claptrap may be hailed. But at least 
over the dump, as not over this rooftop, we can 
look up and see the stars. 


Mr. Pulitzer hoped that the prize for the novel 
would go to “the most distinguished fiction, pref- 
erably dealing with American life.” William Faulk- 
ner’s A Fable won. We have no moral qualms about 
this book, as we certainly have about Williams’ play, 
but who would say that A Fable depicts American 
life—or, indeed, any recognizable life, to put it 
bluntly? It would seem that the judges took the easy 
way out and simply gave the award to Faulkner 
because he had recently got the Nobel Prize. But 
this was to play a bit fast and loose with the Pulitzer 
provisions, especially when such good, if not great, 
books as Hamilton Basso’s The View from Pompey’s 
Head and Charlotte Arnow’s The Dollmaker, which 
depict American life very perceptively indeed, were 
in the running. 

In giving Paul Horgan the history award for Great 
River, a history of the Rio Grande, the judges did 
choose a book that fulfils the ideals of the awards. 
Other winners, too numerous to mention here, pro- 
duced works of which the American public can be 
at least moderately proud. The public fancy, how- 
ever, is caught by the fiction and the play awards. 
When the play is vulgar (if not worse) and point- 
less, and when the novel is unrepresentative of Amer- 
ican life, the Pulitzer Prize Committee ought to give 
a bit of serious consideration to the norms for the 
awards. 

Describing the award ceremony in the May 8 New 
York Herald Tribune, John K. Hutchens refers to the 
“gravity,” even to the “austerity” of the proceedings. 
How anyone can be grave about Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof is beyond us, unless, of course, one is seriously 
concerned about the state of the U. S. theater and 
about the low estate of the Pulitzer Prizes for fiction 
and drama. 

There are no abuses in making the awards that 
could not be easily corrected if the judges would 
remember that the prizes are supposed to “encourage 
public service, public morals, American literature and 
the advancement of education.” 
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Should Catholic lambs 
eat wy? 





Thurston N. Davis 





Carsotic PARENTS, unless they are themselves 
engaged in the work of higher education, may not 
be aware of the staggering problems our colleges will 
face in the next twenty years as enrolments shoot 
sky-high (see “Are too many going to college?” Am. 
10/30/54). For them the problem of college is a 
simple, domestic one: where will they send son John 
or daughter Anne to get a college degree? If they 
can possibly raise the money needed for tuition, they 
are resolved that their children will have a college 
education. But where? 

Many Catholics never weigh the possibility of their 
children attending other than a Catholic college. 
Others, for any one of several reasons, wonder 
whether special considerations in their cases do not 
incline the balance in favor of a non-Catholic in- 
stitution. 


EXCEPTIONAL CASES 


What are some of these “special considerations”? 
One is the very real fact that in certain areas of the 
country there is no Catholic college within convenient 
commuting distance, and the family budget can’t be 
stretched to allow a boy or girl to board away from 
home. 

In a large city, where there may be several Catho- 
lic colleges, the expense of full or even partial tuition 
in a Catholic college may discourage attendance at 
other than a tuition-free college supported by State 
or municipal funds. However, in times when many 
students work their way through college with part- 
time jobs, and when scholarship funds are often gen- 
erously provided for the deserving, this is rarely a 
problem which cannot be worked out in favor of the 
Catholic college. 

Frequently a family makes its decision with spe- 
cific vocational-training requirements in mind. A boy 
or girl has settled on a future career and needs pro- 
fessional courses at the undergraduate level in order 
to qualify for a license, a State examination or some 
special job opportunity. The local Catholic college, 
let us suppose, does not provide training in this field. 
Situations of this kind create a serious dilemma for 
parents who want their sons or daughters to have 
some specialized type of education, but also want 
them to grow to adulthood with a rounded training 
in the culture of Catholicism. 

Parents, when they find themselves in this dilemma, 
sometimes sanction a son’s attendance at a nonsec- 
tarian college of engineering or technology, and hope 
that they can provide, by some extraordinary means, 


Only for sound and very compelling reasons may a 
young Catholic go to a non-Catholic college. If he 
does, there are a epnite safeguards which he or his 
parents must unfailingly provide. In this article Fr. 
Davis, S. J., AMERICA associate editor, shows how 
“ivy” Catholics are invariably short-changed when 
they select a non-Catholic college. He stresses what 
a young Catholic will miss if he or she is denied the 
privilege of a Catholic higher education. 


for his specifically Catholic training. Recently I met 
a young man who was looking for a college with a 
four-year degree program permitting him to specialize 
in embalming. Students preparing for pharmacy have 
a similar problem in cities where there is no Catholic 
college of pharmacy. But even in these special cases 
good will, sacrifice and a bit of planning will resolve 
the dilemma in such a way as to provide at least 
two years in a Catholic college. 


NorRMAL CASES 


These relatively rare cases are exceptions. The 
vast majority of college men and women pursue more 
or less nonprofessional college programs, either in the 
liberal arts or in business-administration courses with 
strongly liberal orientations. They may “major” in 
economics, a modern language, psychology, history or 
accounting. But these special emphases, though im- 
portant, are subordinate to the central purpose of their 
college work, which is nonprofessional. 

Are there “special considerations” which urge par- 
ents to send their children to a non-Catholic liberal- 
arts college or to a non-Catholic college of business 
when Catholic colleges are available? Some people 
tell themselves that they have such reasons. One such 
argument is that secular colleges are supposed to be 
academically superior to Catholic institutions. Arch- 
bishop Richard J. Cushing of Boston commented on 
this objection in an address he gave May 4, 1954 in 
Boston: 

It is no longer possible to urge the objection 

that standards of scholarship are maintained else- 

where which we are not able to meet, or even 
that opportunities for advancement are greater 
elsewhere than we are able to provide. The time 
has come when we should make a concerted 
effort to present Catholic education to our people 
as an advantage and an enviable privilege rather 
than as a duty to the Church which comes into 
conflict with their ambition for worldly success. 


Those who judge the Boston prelate to be biased 
on the question should note what an eminent British 
historian has recently written about the academic 
standing of American Catholic universities. Prof. D. 
W. Brogan of the University of Cambridge, who has 
written extensively about American life and institu- 
tions, reviewed an important book by Catholic schol- 
ars in the January, 1955 issue of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sciences. 
The book was The Catholic Church in World Affairs, 
edited by Waldemar Gurian and M. A. Fitzsimons 
(Notre Dame, Ind.: Univ. of Notre Dame Press, 
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1954). In his comments on a section entitled “The 
Catholic Church in the United States,” Professor 
Brogan remarks that this chapter “leans over back- 
ward in some ways; it does not, in my opinion, allow 
enough for the recent rapid rise in the general aca- 
demic status of some Catholic universities” (p. 158). 


“Ivy” CATHOLICS 


Sometimes Catholics choose a college in view of 
what they call the special situation of “people of 
their class.” Those who argue from real ¥ y P 





rarely grow beyond this point in the years that fol- 
low. They may win undergraduate and graduate de. 
grees, become amazingly learned in secular subjects 
and live to the age of seventy-five. But without a 
Catholic college education (or some not-easily-found 
substitute ) they remain fourteen-year-old or eighteen- 
year-old Catholics all their lives. As Archbishop 
Cushing has remarked: “No Catholic can be truly 
educated unless his basic convictions have been de- 
veloped in accordance with right reason and brought 
to practical application under the 





SL 


influence of divine grace.” 





or potential social status disregard —JU— 
refutation calculated to reveal them as 
snobs. They take their stand firmly on 
the ground of snobbery, and those who 
attempt to dislodge them are dismissed 
as people who “couldn't possibly un- 
derstand.” 

It is difficult to convince aspirants to 
the Social Register that, in their pre- 
dilection for certain colleges, their fi- 
delity to their “class” often involves 
infidelity to their Catholic faith. There 
is no dearth of reasons why their sons 
and daughters should go to Catholic 
colleges. The difficulty arises from the 
fact that they are often unable to understand the 
argument for Catholic colleges. I would like to ex- 
plain this in some detail. 

People of this persuasion, generally speaking, have 
not suddenly acquired a yen for an ivy college after 
generations of attendance at Catholic colleges. Pos- 
sibly no one in the family has ever gone to a Catho- 
lic college. Though there may be some “catechism 
Catholicism” in the family, the general level of un- 
derstanding both of the faith and of Catholic culture 
can often be presumed to be quite low. Since the 
argument that a Catholic student should be in a 
Catholic college is based on an appreciation of the 
very cultural element in which they are themselves 
deficient, it is likely to leave “ivy” Catholics uncon- 
vincec. 

The argument is this. Catholic youths should attend 
Catholic colleges in order to grow up in their faith 
beyond the level of religious maturity achieved by a 
study of the Baltimore catechism. By baptism Catho- 
lics are given a new life to live in Christ. Prayer and 
the other sacraments foster this life. But a Christian 
lives a natural as well as a supernatural life. Chris- 
tian values, traditions, attitudes, instincts, history and 
culture all form part of his total Catholic heritage. 
To be educated in a system which takes no account 
of this, or which treats it with hostility or indifference, 
is a handicap to which a Catholic young man or 
woman should not—except for very grave reasons— 
have to submit. 

Catholics whose Christian education is limited to 
what as children they get at home from ill-informed 
parents, or whose systematic training in Christian 
values is cut off after elementary or secondary school, 
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DANGERS TO FAITH 


Catholic families which debate the 
question of a Catholic versus a non- 
Catholic college should take account 
of the real and present danger which 
the environment of a non-Catholic 
campus almost always presents to the 
average Catholic student. This danger 
is both overt and hidden. The declared 
and obvious secular direction of much 
of the instruction given in non-Catholic 
colleges does not surprise us. After all, 
chemistry is chemistry, no matter who 
teaches it. In a secular college, professors presumably 
teach the “facts” of their subject and eschew contro- 
versial “values.” Where such values as divine revela- 
tion, Christianity and its culture, or even the ability 
of human reason to fashion a dynamic and integrated 
philosophy of life are concerned, the professor in a 
secular college is “uncommitted.” This, at any rate, 
is the theory. In practice, his lack of commitment 
often takes the form of hostility to what he regards 
as “dogma” and “authority.” 

A hidden influence at work on the campus of a 
non-Catholic college is the quiet indifference of so 
many apparently well-adjusted people to whom God, 
Christianity and the supernatural life of grace have 
seemingly nothing to offer. The faith of a young 
Catholic will often flicker and be snuffed out in this 
atmosphere. The unobtrusive authority which an uwr- 
bane pagan mind can exercise over the unformed 
during the four crucial years of college cannot be 
exaggerated. An inside look at this problem was re- 
cently provided in this Review by Catholic chaplains 
of Newman Clubs on two secular college campuses— 
Ralph Strode’s “Subversion of faith by intellectuals” 
(10/9/54) and James J. Maguire’s “Another look at 
subversion of faith” (12/4/54). Too many young 
Catholics lose their faith in non-Catholic colleges. 
This is not speculation, but cold fact. 

These, however, are negative arguments. A strongly 
positive approach, not often enough taken with Catho- 
lic parents and with young people thinking of college, 
is to stress what they will miss if they enrol at a 
secular college. 

Only on a Catholic campus will a Catholic young 
man or woman experience the full challenge to in- 
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tellect and imagination which comes from four years 
of reading and study under the luminous guidance of 
faith. 

Let us take one example of how this operates. The 
Incarnation of the Son of God is a datum of history 
as well as of revelation. It is a fact with shattering 
import for the whole plan of Christian education. If 
it is true, then it must shed light on every problem 
puzzling the mind of contemporary man. Not to have 
studied literature, psychology, biology and philosophy 
in the light of the Incarnation, and of the entire 
constellation of realities it implies, is to have missed 
what a Catholic means by a totally human and 
integrated education. 

This, of course, is only one phase of the importance 
of a Catholic college education for Catholic youth. 
The study of the “public philosophy” of Christendom, 
the opportunity to develop Catholic tastes and atti- 
tudes, the atmosphere and good example experienced 
on a Catholic campus, the natural way in which stu- 
dents in a Catholic college can integrate the practice 
of their faith and the reception of the sacraments 
with the gradual ripening of their minds and wills— 
these are added advantages which a Catholic college 
alone can give a Catholic student. 


Priests devoted to the work of Newman Clubs on 
non-Catholic campuses do work of immense value 
with Catholic students attending these colleges. They 
conduct lectures and lively discussion programs. .They 
give days of recollection and retreats. They try to 
create as much Christian atmosphere as the facilities 
allotted them make possible. But a Newman Club 
chaplain, no matter how zealous or intelligent, is just 
one man on the cultural periphery of the institution 
he serves. A Newman Club at a secular college does 
not of itself justify a Catholic parent in permitting a 
son or daughter to attend a non-Catholic college. 

Serious reasons should motivate a Catholic who 
attends a non-Catholic college. If this decision is 
made, danger of subversion of faith must always be 
made remote by extraordinary safeguards. Prayer, 
frequent reception of the sacraments, special provi- 
sion for instruction in the doctrines of the Church 
and regular guidance by an experienced confessor are 
some of the means to be taken in order to offset 
the positive hazards of a secular educational environ- 
ment. Fidelity to the college Newman Club will sup- 
ply, at least to some degree, what only a Catholic 
college would have been able to give a young Catholic 
man or woman. 





Power struggle 
at Hells Canyon 





Mark J. Fitzgerald 





Concress NOW HAS BEFORE IT legislation 
(S. 1883) to authorize Federal construction of a high 
dam on the Snake River in famed Hells Canyon, 
Idaho, the deepest gorge in North America. Yet for 
many months the Federal Power Commission has 
been weighing arguments, presented in a year-long 
hearing, for and against the request of a license by a 
private power company to build three small dams in 
place of this large Federal dam. 


THE QuEsT FoR KiLowatTrTs 


The Pacific Northwest’s hope for freedom from the 
status of an economic colony controlled by the East 
lies in its largely untapped resource, falling water. 
Apart from a declining, seasonal timber industry, and 
some minerals, there is not much else on which to 
build an industrial economy. Though the Columbia 
River Basin in the Northwest, which includes Hells 
Canyon, has 42 per cent of the nation’s hydroelectric 
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power, it is only about one-seventh developed. Thirty 
million kilowatts of low-priced power could actually 
be drawn from the rivers of this area, and low-cost 
kilowatts are the key to increased industrial growth. 

If the water resources in the Columbia Basin re- 
main only fractionally developed, over one-tenth of 
the country’s land area will be retarded economically. 
Already expansion of the electro-process industry, 
which was hardly known in the Northwest before 
Grand Coulee Dam was built, has come to a halt 
because new starts for power dams have not been 
forthcoming. Industry fears a serious kilowatt shortage 
within the next decade. The electro-process industry 
now accounts for over one-third of the total regular 
consumption of electric power in the Columbia region 
and is the means by which the area hopes to attain 
leadership in the production of phosphates, aluminum 
and its lighter and stronger rival, titanium. 

Present power requirements in the Northwest are 
expanding every ten years at over twice the national 
average. In 1953 it was estimated that energy sup- 
plied the northwestern States by the Bonneville Power 
Administration was 438 per cent above the amount 
supplied in 1940. The power needs for the entire 
nation during that time increased only 212 per cent. 
Since World War II, population has increased almost 
one-third in the Northwest as against half that per- 
centage for the country. Despite lagging industrial 
expansion, heavy requirements for electric service by 
farm and residential users have steadily increased 
the power consumption in this area since 1945. 

To meet the future demand for electric power in 
the Northwest, almost 11 million kilowatt hours will 
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have to be available by 1963. Without new consrtuc- 
tion starts, however, capacity in 1963 will be short 
of requirements by more than one million kilowatt 
hours. Moreover, non-industrial needs will consume 
all the scheduled power increases during that time. 
On this basis, the prospect for industrial expansion 
in the Columbia Basin is a bleak one. 


Two PROPOSALS 


Consistent with his far-sighted belief that every 
river should serve the public in as many different 
ways as possible, President Theodore Roosevelt in 
1908 ordered that the Hells Canyon power site, as 
part of the forest reserves, be placed under the pro- 
tection of the Federal Government. It was Theodore 
Roosevelt’s firm conviction that a river system from its 
headwaters to the sea is a single unit and should be 
treated as such. The entire Columbia River Basin, of 
which the Snake River is an important tributary, well 
illustrates the many purposes which can be served by 
treating a river as a single system. Hydro-power, flood 
control, irrigation and navigation, all can be devel- 
oped on a vast scale if the water resources of the area 
are properly balanced and coordinated. 

After years of study by the Corps of Army En- 
gineers it became evident to this agency that a high 
dam at Hells Canyon would be an essential part of a 
comprehensive plan of water storage for the Columbia 
River Basin. This dam would provide maximum stor- 
age to impound the high river flow each spring, both 
to prevent flood damage and to harvest an ample 
supply of water for the heavy power demands each 
winter. ; 

Army Engineers consider Hells Canyon the strategic 
site to help avert a recurrence of the disastrous flood 
of 1894, which, if repeated in our time, would cause 
damage estimated at $350 million. Without a co- 
ordinated system of storage dams in the Columbia 
River Basin, the area will remain subject to such di- 
vergent calamities as the 1948 flood, which took 50 
lives and caused $100 million in damage, or the fall 
and winter drought of 1952, which ruined crops and 
caused industrial unemployment because of the low 
supply of hydro-power. 

In the Columbia Basin it is becoming evident that 
water must be harvested as carefully as any life- 
giving crop so that it can be used for a variety of 
purposes before finally reaching the Pacific. Water is 
wealth, and fortunately can be stored in the moun- 
tains by building dams. Otherwise the Northwest 
could not be sanguine about facing its mounting 
dependence on this precious commodity. 

As an alternative project to the high Federal dam 
at Hells Canyon, the Idaho Power Company, largely 
owned in the East, seeks authorization to build three 
private low dams on the Snake River. If all three of 
these dams were actually built, they would provide 
only one-fourth the water storage of 4.4 million acre- 
feet projected for the Federal dam. Moreover, the 
three low dams would generate no more than 885,000 
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kilowats of power as compared with 1.46 million 
kilowatts possible with the high dam at Hells Canyon, 

These points of difference on storage and power 
serve to challenge the entire policy of river develop- 
ment laid down by Theodore Roosevelt when he first 
set down the nation’s conservation program. Multi- 
purpose use of the Snake River for power, irrigation 
and flood control would be forever restricted under 
the three-dam plan. Each year there would be 575,000 
kilowatts less power than with the high dam. 

To gauge the significance of this loss, it may be 
noted that the economic impact of electric power 
from Grand Coulee Dam has enabled its operator, 
the Bonneville Power Administration, to estimate ac- 
curately the number of new jobs and households, the 
value of new investment and tax revenue which can 
be expected from each additional million of kilowatts 
added to the Northwest power pool. Using this guide, 
575,000 less kilowatts each year would mean 26,000 
fewer jobs in industry and about the same number 
lost in the service trades. Payrolls would fail to expand 
by $180 million and future production would lag by 
more than one-half billion dollars each year. 

The reduction in stored water from the use of the 
three dams would lower by 570,000 kilowatts the 
power potential of other dams in the Columbia Basin 
below Hells Canyon, since water for power produc- 
tion can be used repeatedly as it flows downstream. 
The yearly value of this amount of power loss has 
been estimated at over $11 million. This permanent 
block to power expansion in the Hells Canyon area 
would intensify the already predicted power shortage 
and serve to make power a high-cost commodity, 
thereby further hampering industrial development. 


MULTIPURPOSE DEVELOPMENT 


The somewhat more than a million acre-feet of 
water storage possible with the three-dam project 
would be insufficient as an aid to flood control. In 
contrast, the Hells Canyon Dam, since it could store 
over four times this amount of water, is listed as one 
of the five major reservoirs projected under the main 
flood-control plan for the Columbia Basin. 

Opponents of the Hells Canyon project have argued 
that its vastly greater storage capacity would take 
more water from the Snake River than can be spared 
in view of the irrigation necessary in southern Idaho. 
On this point the records of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey show that there is enough water in the Snake 
River, in the driest years and after all irrigation diver- 
sion, to fill two reservoirs of the size proposed for 
Hells Canyon. 

Studies by independent experts confirm the posi- 
tion that there will be enough water in the Snake 
River to provide for all demands of irrigation and 
for the economical operation of Hells Canyon Dam 
as well. Further, Senate Bill 1383 declares that all 
present and future irrigation rights on the Snake 
River are safeguarded in the Hells Canyon project, 
since storage will begin only after irrigation needs are 
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met. Besides irrigation, it is estimated that the reser- 
voir at Hells Canyon, coordinated with other storage 
dams on the Columbia and the Snake Rivers, will 
make available in the Columbia Basin 500 miles of 
low-cost water transportation, a boon to manufactur- 
ers and farmers. 


Lonc Rance Economy 


Estimates by consulting engineer John S. Cotton 
place the outlay for the Federal Hells Canyon Dam 
at about $534 million, compared with approximately 
$340 million for the three-dam project. Mr. Cotton 
emphasizes, however, that the lower cost of the three- 
dam scheme is more than offset by the permanent loss 
to the Northwest each year of 575,000 kilowatts of 
regular power with an annual vale of $5.9 million. 
Judging the two projects for economic feasibility, he 
approves the high dam because it assures full devel- 
opment of power resources. 

At the Hells Canyon Dam, the cost per kilowatt- 
year would be under $21, compared to almost $40 
with the three-dam construction. This big difference 
of $19 in rates would be a lasting barrier to extensive 
industrial and irrigation development under the Idaho 
Power Company plan. Factors helping to explain 
the lower rate for Hells Canyon power are the su- 
perior engineering design, more economical power 
loads, better pooling of power and long-range plan- 
ning of transmission service. The oft-cited tax return 
of almost $10 million per year predicted from the 
three-dam project appears small compared to the loss 
of tax revenue of 4% times that amount on income and 
investment from private enterprise which would be 
excluded from the area because of the high power 
rates. 

The low power rates under the Federal project, by 
promoting private investment and employment, assure 
payment within 50 years of the cost of Hells Canyon 
Dam plus interest. For similar reasons, other Federal 
dams in the Northwest such as Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee are years ahead on their payment schedules, 
with an interest charge of five per cent and ample 
reserves in addition. 

Mindful of the long-range benefits at stake, the 
issue of Hells Canyon should be judged on the basis 
of whether public authority or a private power con- 
cern can better serve the country’s interest here. In- 
cluded in that broad consideration are the many 
private utility companies themselves, whose low-head 
dams stand to gain from falling water which would be 
sent them from the reservoir at Hells Canyon. For 
private enterprise in general, it should not be forgot- 
ten that Grand Coulee, a public project comparable 
to the Hells Canyon Dam, has done more to encourage 
expansion of private industry than numbers of small, 
single-purpose dams privately owned. 

Key questions posed about the whole issue of Hells 
Canyon are whether there shall be maximum or 
merely fractional development of our water resources; 
whether the recommendations in the exhaustive No. 


308 Report on the Columbia Basin brought out by 
the Corps of Army Engineers after years of research 
shall be followed or scrapped; whether the Pacific 
Northwest is to expand economically with low-cost 
power or be hamstrung industrially because of the 
high price of kilowatts. 

Much more is in question than just Hells Canyon 
itself. If this power source fails of realization, a num- 
ber of other dams projected in the Columbia Basin 
may face congressional rejection because their eco- 
nomic feasibility depends on coordination with Hells 
Canyon. In a larger sense the national conservation 
policy first set forth over 50 years ago is facing seri- 
ous danger. Invaluable power sites throughout the 
nation, which have long been under public protection 
as part of the Federal conservation program, may be- 
come easy prizes for private exploitation at public 
expense. 

Should the Federal Power Commission rule in 
favor of the three-dam project it would be tantamount 
to discarding the historic principle laid down by 
Theodore Roosevelt, and later made part of the Fed- 
eral Power Act. This states that for successful develop- 
ment of our waterways we should follow a general 
plan prepared by the best experts in the field and 
providing for every potential use of a river. Congress 
could still set aside an FPC ruling for the three-dam 
project by directly authorizing construction of Hells 
Canyon Dam. In the same legislation it could, for 
future guidance of the commission, reaffirm in even 
more emphatic language what is meant by a full and 
comprehensive development of water resources. 





FEATURE “xX” 














Fr. LaFarge discusses the 
changes in the Mass and 
Divine Office recently pro- 
mulgated by the Holy See. 
He shows that they are not 
a casual innovation, but 
follow a “master project” 
initiated by St. Pius X. 











CLERGY OF THE LATIN RITE all over the world 
were much interested when they learned of the decree 
issued on March 24 of this year by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites announcing important changes in 
the Church’s calendar and the rubrics or regulations 
governing the recitation of the Breviary. Since the 
reading of the Divine Office, or Roman Breviary, con- 
sumes a solid hour or so of every priest’s time each 
day, anything that tends to simplify it naturally draws 
his attention. 

Certain minor simplifications were announced, also, 
as to the celebration of Holy Mass. These, inciden- 
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tally—contrary to certain rumors—do not “abbreviate” 
the Mass but merely iron out some of its present 
complexities. The changes, which go into effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, do not affect the text of either Mass or 
Office, so that no new missals or breviaries are re- 
quired at the present time. Since our diocesan press 
carried the prescribed changes in detail, we need only 
note the two most radical among them. 

The great feasts of the year will no longer carry 
octaves, that is to say, the week-long prolongation 
of the feast day’s liturgy, except in the case of Christ- 
mas, Easter and Pentecost. The title of semi-double, 
in the importance-rank of feasts, is abolished. Semi- 
doubles will become either simple feasts or doubles 
(duplex) as the case may be. The person reciting 
the Office in the future will not be so much burdened 
as heretofore by prayers commemorating various co- 
inciding feasts. 

The faithful will doubtless notice that the missal 
will no longer be moved at the end of the Mass, 
save on Christmas and Palm Sunday. Again, the re- 
duced number of commemorations will make it easier 
to follow the service precisely. 

These rubrical changes are of interest not only to 
priests and religious, but to the general Catholic 
public. 


Pius X’s MaAsTEeR Project 


First, it is important for all to realize that the 
changes are not something haphazard or merely ad 
hoc, but are one more stage in a grand project ini- 
tiated by no less a person that the recently canonized 
Pope Pius X. The saint chose as his motto “Instaurare 
omnia in Christo,” to restore all things in Christ, 
and one of the main things to be restored was the 
beauty, dignity and availability of the Church’s own 
official worship, the heart and center of our Christian 
life. Pius X, who had already taken vigorous steps 
to reform the music employed in divine worship, 
issued on November 1, 1911 the Bull Divino Afflatu, 
rearranging the Breviary Psalter so that the entire 
150 Psalms would be sung or read every week of 
the year. 

The death of Pius X in 1914 and the turmoil of 
two world wars put an obstacle to further progress, 
until over thirty years later. Then, on March 24, 1945, 
in his Motu Proprio In Cotidianis Precibus, our pres- 
ent Holy Father took the next great step. This was 
to approve for public and private recitation a new 
translation of the Psalms from the original Hebrew, 
which a group of eminent biblical scholars had pre- 
pared under the chairmanship of Rev. A. Bea, S.J., 
in Rome. The present decree, simplifying the rubrics 
and the Church calendar, was issued on the tenth 
anniversary of the new translation. 

The final stage in the grand project will come, 
though the Holy See warns us that it may not be 
for “several years,” when changes will be made in 
the text itself of the Divine Office. Keeping unaltered, 
of course, its central feature of reciting periodically 
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the entire Psalter, the Office will be made more flex- 
ible and adaptable to modern needs. Certain modi- 
fications, too, will doubtless occur in certain non- 
essential features of the Mass. 


PASTORAL PURPOSE OF CHANGES 


Specialists in Church liturgy will be discussing these 
proposed changes, as they have already been doing 
for several years past, with the approval of the Popes 
and the bishops of various countries. But the matter 
of immediate concern to us all is the spirit in which 
the great project was initiated and is now being con- 
tinued. This, as enunciated by both Popes, Pius X 
and Pius XII, is the Church’s pastoral spirit, her con- 
cern over the difficulties of priests, pastors of souls, 
who must recite the Office while burdened by the 
various and new duties of the apostolate. The changes 
proposed are not a yielding to mere convenience, to 
make the Office a “snap.” On the contrary, they are 
intended to enable those obliged to the Office to pray 
it more intensely and concentrate more effectively 
upon its meaning and its beauties. 

This ideal was expressed in eloquent form by a 
very eminent Catholic layman of long ago, the Em- 
peror Ferdinand I of Germany, who wrote to the 
Council of Trent (1545-63) a memorandum on the 
reform of the Breviary, saying: “It is better to chant 
five psalms with a pure heart and calm and spiritual 
cheerfulness than to rattle off the entire Psalter in 
an upset, depressed state of mind.” 

Specially grateful and encouraging for the body of 
the faithful is the evidence that the progress of this 
step-by-step reform makes the vast treasures of the 
Church’s official prayer ever more accessible to them. 
The new Latin translation of the Psalms has been 
rendered into the principal modern languages, in- 
cluding English. Some of these translations are al- 
ready in many editions. The more the complicated 
“mechanics” of the rubrics are simplified, the less 
likely they are to remain a sort of esoteric secret of 
the clergy. It becomes easier for the rank and fie 
of the educated Catholic laity to use the Breviary, 
in approved translation, as a master work of personal 
and communal devotion. With the intensely pastoral 
and apostolic slant given to the exercise of the 
Church’s liturgy, both priest and layman, each in his 
own proper function, will be more inclined to unite 
their efforts in one great campaign for spreading the 
kingdom of God. 

The complications removed or to be removed by 
these reforms are, for the most part, later accretions 
to the liturgy and not part of the Church’s most 
ancient and authentic tradition. By the same token, 
the Church will be more enabled to speak in her 
true character to the modern world, and all her chil- 
dren to join with her in that great utterance. Those 
who love the beauty of God’s house will ask St. 
Pius X to intercede that his plans may, in due time, 
be carried out to their most perfect conclusion. 

Joun LaFarce, S.J. 
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Letter from Florence 


On April 25 Italy, in a spirit of great joy and grati- 
tude, celebrated the tenth anniversary of its libera- 
tion by the Allied forces. For some time now this 
event has been a very popular topic in Italy’s 300 
dailies, 700 weeklies and 3,000 monthlies. Generally 
speaking, there is an air of good feeling in view of 
the nation’s amazing advance in the ten years since 
the war. 

Recently an interesting book entitled Dieci Anni 
Dopo (“Ten Years After”) was published; this volume 
chronicled some of the major achievements as well 
as the most serious anxieties of postwar Italy. And 
one of those anxieties is the scarcity and uncertainty 
of postwar Italy’s literary contribution. For the fact 
is that new and important voices in the world of 
letters have not been heard since dictatorship ended 
in Italy. 

One of the major reasons why Italian authors are 
not being acclaimed with all the praise that is their 
due is without doubt the craving which Italians have 
at the present time for the literary work 
of other nations. Italy feels deeply that 
other peoples have advanced beyond her 
and she is determined to catch up. Foreign 
literature, consequently—and especially 
American fiction—comes into Italy like a 
tidal wave. Prominent American novels 
are almost instantly translated; there is 
hardly a person in Italy under thirty who 
has not read much of Hemingway, Stein- 
beck or Dos Passos. The fastest-selling 
magazine in Italy is Selezione, a direct translation of 
the Reader's Digest. Even the bambini are as fasci- 
nated with Mickey Mouse as are American small fry. 
Italy’s one book club caters to this desire for the litera- 
ture of other nations, and three-fourths of its selections 
for its 20,000 clients are translations. 

Italy is no less enthusiastic for the spirituality of 
other nations. The most popular author by far in 
Italy is Bishop Fulton Sheen; at least eight of his 
titles are in Italian and The World’s First Love went 
through four editions in six weeks. Thomas Merton’s 
Seven Storey Mountain was read widely among the 
laity as well as in the refectory of virtually every 
religious house in Italy. Books by Frank Sheed, Karl 
Stern, Rev. Leo Trese, Father Raymond, O.C.S.O., 
among many others familiar to American readers, are 
read avidly in the land of Dante. 

Catholic publishing houses in Italy have been ac- 
tive and zealous since the war and several new de- 
velopments are very promising. Recently the fourth 
annual Catalogo Generale Del Libro Cattolico in 
Italia appeared. This book is a well-indexed catalog 
of every Catholic book in print in Italy. Put together 
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by an agency with which over 100 publishers co- 
operate, this volume is a mine of information and is 
invaluable as a work of reference. Would that the 
publishers of the English-speaking world could col- 
laborate each year to publish a list of all Catholic 
books available. 

Catholic writers and bookmen have initiated three 
new reviews since the war. Libri D’Oggi (“Books of 
Today”) is a bulletin for librarians. The 
Jesuits of Milan edit Letture, a sort of 
Catholic Saturday Review. And the Union 
of Catholic Publishers issued II Libro 
Cattolico. Within these new reviews the 
perennial question of “why so few Catho- 
lic writers?” is quite naturally thrashed 
out. 


Everyone concerned with the problem 
of the scarcity of Catholic literature in 
Italy assigns as the first reason the eco- 
nomic and political turmoil of the country for the last 
two or three generations. Recently, however, a dis- 
tinguished monsignor expressed the view that the 
Church’s loss of the universities of Italy was the prime 
reason for the nonexistence or at least the raritv of 
Catholic writers. 

Italy, wrote this cleric, has not had a great novelist 
since Manzoni nor a great spiritual writer since Ros- 
mini. And the reason rests, he felt, in the secular- 
istic attitude to literature which is all but universal 
in the university life of Italy. As is well known, Italy 
has but one Catholic university, that of the Sacred 
Heart in Milan, fathered by Pius XI. The other four- 
teen universities are state-controlled (there are no 
private ones) and the tradition of Croce and Gentile 
of Hegelian idealism is perpetuated. Likewise, in 
literature there is a philosophy which seeks to di- 
vorce all esthetic and literary criticism from moral 
and Christian norms. The great religious literature 
of Italy’s past, as, for example, the works of Jacopone 
da Todi, are treated in a pseudo-scientific way as 
if the faith that created them has ceased to exist 
today. 

In pointing out the reason for the poverty of Catho- 
lic letters in contemporary Italy, the monsignor put 
his finger on the two forces which are fighting for 
the soul of modern Italy—Liberalism (in the pejora- 
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tive sense) and Catholicism. In every field of en- 
deavor—law, letters, politics—these two streams march 
along parallel lines. All indications suggest that those 
parallel lines will never meet. And for this reason 
Catholics are feeling more and more obliged to start 
new movements which are specifically Catholic. The 
faithful feel that their point of view cannot gain 
adequate recognition in the journals and movements 
which are only nominally Catholic. Hence a separatist 
movement and even a ghetto attitude is developing 
among Catholics in “Catholic” Italy. 

A cultural struggle by Italian Catholics against 
anti-clericalism and secularism is, of course, nothing 
new. But recent tendencies seem to indicate that out 
of necessity Catholics are retreating from the main 
currents of the intellectual life of the nation. Thus 
a very few years ago Catholic jurists formed their 
own organization and now publish their own journal 
in a land already overcrowded with legal reviews of 


every kind. Catholic philosophers likewise are more 
and more withdrawing from the university life, where 
hardly a single course in scholastic philosophy or 
theology is taught. The same tendency to withdraw 
from the national cultural life is observable in the 
world of art and letters. 

It has often been said that to produce Christian 
literature of a high order there is required a cul- 
ture, a background of Christian living before an 
author can write something that is living and lasting, 
Italy has had that culture in the past and her gen- 
iuses have produced work that will never die. Even 
in more recent times Italy has had a Papini, a Sturzo, 
a Ricciotti. But alongside that tradition of Catholic 
writing the unacceptable schools of D’Annunzio and 
Moravia have risen. Which of these outlooks, which 
type of literature will triumph in Italy is a question 
that now hangs in the balance. 

Rosert F. Drinan 





A Celebration 
(Of the Tenderness of the Italians for Elaborate 
Machines) 


Come try the lovely machine! O see 

The bombaloni ride 

The long belt to their destiny 

Of a shot of jam or custard in the side, 
Whichever you choose, 

Whatever you use, 

And a coating of sugar astride. 

They never collide, . 

They merely divide 

Between the jam and the custard side. 


Ma che, or simply ma, 

Mock not the macchina! 

But try this one that hisses like a volcano 
To shoot the cream into the cappuccino. 


O country of the courteous machine! 

And O machine so courteously used, 

How gently praised, how happily understood, 
And how inevitably good! 


So Olivetti’s million keys 

Dance at their work, and the Vespa plays 
As high above the sea 

As nothing ought to be. 

And everyone says “Ah—” 

(Not “Ah, Ravello!” or “Ah il cielo!” 

But “Ah, 

La macchina!” ) 


We might say “Ah” 

In Padua, 

In Gubbio, Garda, Castellamare—but where 
Is everyone looking? They're looking 

(“Ma guarda, not bad!”) at a car. 
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Cellini’s eyes, 
Bellini’s eyes, 
Look carefully at a car. 


Alone in Verona or foundered in Foggia 

I could call as I fall in the crash of a dream 

And they would hear nothing: I would hear 
them, 

“Bellezza,” “Che bella,” 

And “Questa” and “Quella’— 

The compliments all for the car. 

They would have no reproach for the car. 

For the idiom they 

Employ doesn’t say 

“He was run over” but “He 

Went under the macchina’— 

Which is nothing against the car. 


Ecco. Which means there you are. 
Henry Raco 


Growth 

Now that, arched out and cumbered with months 
and sun, 

unto its summering is my wed body come, 

let my young yet heavy soul 

seek to grow too, and stand forth whole; 

as toward that deliverance my senses’ hopes now run, 

let run, let strain my soul from what is burdensome. 


Thy child as well as his and mine grows great 
walled up against my bones; it is Thy royal state 
my soul claims though sealed by sin 
from grace; do Thou then enter in 
to disengage Thy goods, to save and liberate 
from toil of birth our child; our souls from sinful 
weight. 
Marie PoNsOoT 
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Conception 


Rejoice rejoice that the taken seed 
asserts its place; the voice 

love summoned up now shouts out, Be 
become, come; we 

dare to rejoice. 


Others name God, praise God; 

we merely and perfectly exhibit Him; 
our silent blood embraces seed and shape 
God warrants good. Our rejoicing voices 
tremble but do not trouble the unborn 
witnesses who wear 

God’s garment gloriously. 


Glory be to God or love and love, the time 

needs lovers; make them. 

Lunar months will form, wake and show them 

sacred forever and knowing, as may 

the God-made, God-loved, how to love. 
Marie Ponsor 


Father Lord, R.1.P. 


Fleeing the frozen steppes of the spirit, 
Fleeing the shaggy men with slitted eyes, 
Flexing our arms against the williwaw of life, 
Cynical against the cynic, 


Snapping the Yale lock at night, 
Sealing out the darkness, 

Sealing in the love around the table, 
(Like olive plants around the table.) 
Seeing in the pure, pert faces, 

The verities you saw in us, 

Hearing in their silver laughter 

The laughter of the campus, 

The bim-bam, zing-zam at the piano 
In summer on the campus 

Where Christ did not come in secret 
And all were roused, 

All evil routed 

In the Holy Name. 


Hearing of your going 

In the ice-age, now, 

Hearing of your dying 

With the writing keys still warm, 
Hearing of the big man 

Booming Christ no more— 

Now on the tundras of our lives 
A warm wind rises, 

Sweet with summer on the campus 
And the big, singing man 
Banging on the ivories 








Squinting for the statesman in the state, 


Anxious for the saint at the cocktail party, 


Forever and a day. 


JosErH DEVER 








Fiction 


\ Soe 


The two finest works of fiction for 
the period had a strong note of Catho- 
lic interest. All the glory and misery 
of the 12th century came to vivid 
life in Zoe Oldenbourg’s The Corner- 
stone (Pantheon. $4.50), which traced 
the fate of three members of a French 
family of knights. Especially moving 
is the portrait of the older knight, 
who dies escaping from captivity 
among Moors who had seized him 
aa his pilgrimage to the Holy 











The second novel, a two-volume 
work, is The Cypresses Believe in God, 
by José Maria Geronella (Knopf. 
$10). This beautifully conceived novel 
tells of the Spanish Civil War in terms 
of a family involved in it in various 
ways. Without preachment, but with 
passion and conviction, the author 
admirably performs the real task of 
an historical novelist, namely to plunge 


the reader into the very lives of the 
protagonists. 

Catholic interest bulks large, too, 
in the books that follow, though 
none of them is of the stature of the 
two with which we led off this sur- 
vey. Louis de Wohl’s The Spear (Lip- 
pincott. $3.95), tells the story of Lon- 
ginus and rather too deftly weaves 
his story into the life of the woman 
in the Gospel who was apprehended 
in adultery. The atmosphere of the 
times is rather well handled and 
the book is notable for its orthodox 
treatment of Our Lord’s life and es- 
pecially of His Resurrection. 

In The Dowry (Harper. $3.50), 
Margaret Culkin Banning hits upon 
the theme of how a marriage is threat- 
ened by the wife’s following a career. 
The only trouble, however, is that 
this particular wife is not very typi- 
cal of those many married women who 
have to work to stretch the family 
budget. In the end, she seems to be 
realizing that her motives have been 
greedy and the home is more impor- 
tant than the career. 

The spiritual regeneration of a 
young French priest serving as chap- 
lain in French forces in Indo-China 
is the theme of The Place of Jackals, 
by Ronald Hardy (Doubleday. $3.50). 
His cowardice under fire earns him 
the sneers of an atheist officer, and 


The three sections of the semi-annual 
survey of books here included complete 
the roundup begun last week. Some 200 
books have been called to your attention, 
in six categories. 





the progress of the story details how 
the priest redeems himself—and the 
officer, too. The motivation creaks a 
little, and the book is best in its re- 
capturing of the war scenes and of 
the atmosphere of tension in one of 
the world’s hottest trouble-spots. 
Tenth-century Ireland is the scene 
of The Emerald Crown, by Theodora 
McCormick (Funk & Wagnalls. 
$3.75). It is an historical novel of 
somewhat vintage flavor, filled with 
battles, blood and revenge. The char- 
acters are rather shadowy, but the 
local color is well managed. This is 
a novel of action rather than of insight. 


Latin AMERICA TO THE FORE 


A very interesting fact in the field 
of fiction has been the appearance 
of two novels which treat the history 
of Latin America with authenticity 
and insight. The Golden Princess, by 
Alexander Brown (Washburn. $3.95), 
and A Crossbowman’s Story, by 
George Millar (Knopf. $4), are both 
superb tales. The first deals with 
the conquistadors in the time of Cor- 
tez and is filled with the clatter of 
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arms and feats of heroism and endur- 
ance. More, it is faithful to the authen- 
tic sources of which it makes use. Mr. 
Millar’s novel is even more successful. 
It tells of an expedition down the 
Amazon in 1542, and seeks to redeem 
the reputation of one Francisco de 
Orellana, who has been called a trai- 
tor in most of the history books. 
Whether the author succeeds in this 
or not, he tells a most convincing 
tale that will appeal to anyone who 
likes history and adventure. 

In The Bulls of Parral (Doubleday. 
$3.95), Marguerite Steen develops the 
theme of heredity vs. environment, 
as she describes how a young Spanish 
girl is raised by an English govern- 
ness. The young lady does not know 
what to do with her too-soon-won 
independence, and this leads to emo- 
tional and other crises. Especially well 
done are the bull-fighting sequences. 


ASPECTS OF THE U. S. SCENE 


Probably the most successful book 
in this category is John P. Marquand’s 
Sincerely, Willis Wayde (Little, 
Brown. $3.95). If this study of a self- 
made man wears a little thin, it still 
betrays the master-hand of Marquand. 
Social satire, gentle, ironic, compas- 
sionate, is a difficult medium, and this 
portrayal of a humorless, determined- 
to-get-culture, superficially sincere but 
actually ruthless tycoon is a subtle 
posing of the question of values. 

Somewhat similar is Hamilton Bas- 
so’s The View from Pompey’s Head 
(Doubleday. $3.95). In ‘taking his 
hero back to the little Southern town 
he had left fifteen years earlier, Mr. 
Basso has the opportunity to study 
Southern customs, loves and _ preju- 
dices. A literary whodunit motif gives 
the book some good suspense, but its 
holding power rests in its gentle prob- 
ing of conservatism in the Southland. 

Trial, by Don M. Mankiewcz (Har- 
per. $3.50), was published with a lot 
of fanfare, having won the Harper 
$10,000 prize. It deals with a young 
law professor who, wanting to get 
some trial experience, takes on the 
case of a young Spanish-speaking boy 
accused of a rape-murder. The pro- 
fessor finds himself involved with a 
Communist lawyer, with a State in- 
vestigation committee, with radical 
prejudice—and with a woman. The 
book is shrill in tone and not too con- 
vincing. Its courtroom scenes are best. 

Some other facets of the American 
scene are covered in the following 
books. May Sarton’s Faithful Are the 
Wounds (Rinehart. $3) deals with 
the academic airs of Harvard and the 
matter of professional leftists. The 
good-hearted muddle-mindedness of 
many such a leftist is well delineated 
and the problem discussed—how men 


of good will can and ought to get to- 
gether—is vastly important in these 
times. Merle Miller's Reunion (Viking. 
$3.95) tries to give a composite pic- 
ture of the U. S. citizen who bore 
arms for his country — a picture 
sketched when eight years have passed 
since the days of the war. What has 
shaped these men and their women 
during those eight years is fairly well 
depicted by Mr. Miller, though the 
brief vignettes will not seem too 
authentic to many a reader. 
Children feature in Recollection 
Creek, by Fred Gipson (Harper. 
$2.75), and The Tall Dark Man, by 
Anne Chamberlain (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3). The first follows the pattern of 
the author’s Hound-Dog Man and The 
Home Place as it describes the deviltry 
of a couple of kids growing up before 


FIVE SPECIALS 


The Cornerstone, 
by Zoe Oldenbourg 

The Cypresses Believe in God, 
by José Maria Gironella 

A Crossbowman’s Story, 
by George Millar 

The View from Pompey’s Head, 
by Hamilton Basso 

Hadrian’s Memoirs, 
by Marguerite Yourcenar 

















the days of real juvenile delinquency. 
The big, silent men feature, too, and 
the characters are convincingly sound 
and good. The second book is a taut 
story about a young girl who has a 
reputation for telling tall tales, and the 
trouble she gets into when she sees 
a murder and tries to convince people 
that it actually happened. The insight 
into a teen-age mind is good and the 
story is gripping in its economy. 


ForEIGN LOCALES 


Space prevents more than a men- 
tion of these books which discuss to- 
day’s problems as they loom up in 
other lands than the United States. 
C. P. Snow in The New Men (Scrib- 
ner. $3.50) essays the task of analyz- 
ing the ideals and the motives of the 
British scientists who worked on the 
atom bomb. Their “morality” is little 
more than scientific expedience, but 
the scientific atmosphere is realistical- 
ly presented and the book shows fairly 
well the devotion and perhaps mis- 
guided zeal of the physicists and 
chemists. Elizabeth Bowen manifests 
in A World of Love (Knopf. $3.50) 
her mastery of character in a story 
that depicts a young woman falling in 
love with a man she knows only 
through some old letters. The tension 
that builds up through this rather 
tenuous connection is superbly han- 
dled. Margaret Kennedy mingles do- 
mestic tragedy and humor in Act of 
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God (Rinehart. $3.50), which por- 
trays the struggles that ensue when a 
woman determines that the artistic 
works of a sculptor friend shall be 
appreciated at the worth she attaches 
to them. The complications are nu- 
merous, sound and literate and bound 
up with portraits of some well-de- 
lineated children. 

R. K. Narayan, the Indian author 
who scored great success with his 
earlier The Financial Expert and 
Grateful to Life and Death, continues 
to hit a high level with two short 
novels, Swami and Friends and The 
Bachelor of Arts (Michigan State U. 
$3.95). These stories of Indian life are 
fresh, endearing and clean. It is a 
shame that the university aegis under 
which he is published—more power 
to the university—rather limits the sale 
of these fine stories. 

Flamingo Feather, by Laurens van 
der Post (Morrow. $3.95), is a color- 
ful and exciting adventure story of 
Russian attempts to organize the na- 
tives of South Africa to rise against 
white civilization. The descriptions of 
the natural beauty of the country and 
of the immemorial native customs are 
extremely well done. The ideological 
value of the book is considerably less. 
On the other hand, the ideological 
value of Robert Ruark’s monumental 
Something of Value (Doubleday. $5) 
is seriously damaged by a flouting of 
moral values. The descriptions of mu- 
tilation by the Mau Mau—and of the 
retaliatory mutilations by the white 
settlers—are quite horrifying and ut- 
terly unbalanced by any sense of 
moral standards. 

Alice Hobart Tisdale’s Venture into 
Darkness (Longman, Green. $3.75) is 
a good portrayal of the underground 
working in today’s Communist China. 
It tells of the fate of a young Ameri- 
can who returns to China to effect 
the release of another American who 
had taken his place in a banking firm. 
How he is aided to escape the Com- 
munists, only to give his life for the 
Chinese man who had betrayed him, 
makes a good action story which 
sounds as though this is the way 
things are in Red China today. 


Two NOVELS FROM THE PAST 


The classics—or, perhaps, classic 
themes—have been very successfully 
reconstructed in Homer's Daughter, 
by Robert Graves (Doubleday. 
$3.95), and in Hadrian’s Memoirs, by 
Marguerite Yourcenar (Farrar, Straus 
& Young. $4). Graves sets out to tell 
the “story behind the Odyssey,” and 
does it with rare whimsy; Miss Your- 
cenar’s story, if somewhat bleak and 
pagan, is an utterly human document 
of a great Roman emperor. These two 
books are splendid examples of how 
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the past can come alive at the hands 
of a creative writer. 

The disappointment of the season 
was probably William Faulkner’s A 
Fable. Remarks on this book, which 
has just been awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize, will be found on page 204 of 
this issue. Harotp C. GarDINER 

















It has been said, regretfully, that 
there is a woeful lack of interest 
among American Catholics in matters 
intellectual. This season’s offerings 
in the field of history would seem to 
contradict so dour a generalization. 
Indeed, a serious effort is now being 
made to awaken this generation to an 
awareness of our rich cultural tradi- 
tion. 

The new “Makers of Christendom” 
series, under the general editorship 
of Christopher Dawson, is being well 
received here, The series will consist 
of a freshly translated and edited 
collection of biographical and auto- 
biographical materials from primitive 
Christian days to the 20th century. 
The initial volume in the new series, 
F. R. Hoare’s The Western Fathers 
(Sheed & Ward. $4) and C. H. Tal- 
bot’s The Anglo-Saxon Missionaries 
(Sheed & Ward. $3.50) are note- 
worthy contributions to Christian 
scholarship and deserve a wide read- 
ing. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes’ Christianity 
and Western Civilization (Stanford U. 
$2.50) is a reprint of three lectures 
which underscore Western civiliza- 
tion’s unceasing debt to Judeo-Greco 
Christianity. Three major elements 
distinguish our civilization from other 
civilizations: the passion for individual 
liberty, the constant struggle for plural 
authority, and progress in charity or 
compassion. 

Two scholarly monographs on the 
Papacy are Rev. Charles Journet’s 
The Primacy of Peter (Newman. 
$2.75) and H. Burn-Murdoch’s The 
Development of the Papacy (Praeger. 
87.50). Both books show clearly how 
Protestant-Catholic differences regard- 
ing the essential nature of Christianity 
inevitably led to divergent views on 
St. Peter and his successors. 

Newton Thompson’s very able 
translation of the monumental History 
of the Catholic Church by Rev. Ferdi- 


nand Mourret, S.J. (Herder. $9.75) 
has now reached the seventh volume. 
It is concerned with the tragic period 
of the French Revolution. The central 
event in this volume is the Civil Con- 
stitution of the Church, which when 
rejected by the Papacy in 1791, pre- 
cipitated the worst phase of the Ter- 
ror. Rev. Johannes Laures, S.J.’s The 
Catholic Church in Japan (Charles E. 
Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vermont. $2.50) 
spans the heroic years 1543-1953. 


Cuassics, CRUSADES, REFORMATION 


M. I. Finley’s The World of 
Odysseus (Viking. $3) is an engaging 
introduction to Homer’s economic and 
social world, based on the very latest 
historical and archeological findings. 
Steven Runciman’s A History of the 
Crusades: Vol. III, The Kingdom of 
Acre and the Later Crusades (Cam- 
bridge. $6.50) brings to a close a 
highly competent work by an acknowl- 
edged authority in the field. Some of 
Runciman’s interpretations and con- 
clusions, however, have not been ac- 
cepted by American scholars. Mention 
should be made of the collaborative 
work on the History of the Crusades 
now being published by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania which may chal- 
lenge Runciman’s hasty verdict that 
the Crusades, viewed purely as a 
military enterprise, were a vast fiasco. 

Etienne Gilson’s one-volume His- 
tory of Christian Philosophy in the 
Middle Ages (Random. $7.50) is in 
a class by itself. The result of a life- 
time of study and meditation, it is 
a superb summary of philosophical 
thought from antiquity to the end of 
the Middle Ages. 

Ernst Walter Zeeden’s The Legacy 
of Luther (Newman. $3.50) recounts 
what Lutheran historians and divines 
have done to the doctrine of Dr. Mar- 
tin in the matter of faith and/or good 
works, Fritz Caspari’s Humanism and 
the Social Order in Tudor England 
(Chicago U. $6.50) shows how the 
Renaissance humanists tried, in their 
own special way, to improve govern- 
ment and reform society. 

The third and concluding volume 
of Rev, Philip Hughes’ masterpiece, 
The Reformation in England (Mac- 
millan, $7.50), covers the Elizabethan 
period (1558-1603) and emphasizes 
the absence of dynamic leadership in 
the Catholic group until about 1570. 
Heroic resistance to the Anglican 
settlement after that date was unsuc- 
cessful. This is considered by man 
the best work on the subject available 
in any language. 


Various CouNTRIES VIEWED 


A. P. Ryan’s Islands Apart: The 
Story of Ireland from St. Patrick to 
De Valera (Morrow. $4) champions 
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A GUIDE TO 
CATHOLIC 
MARRIAGE 


By Clement Mihanovich, 
Gerald Schnepp, S.M., 

and John L. Thomas, S.J. 

For those who are or are 
about to be married, and 
for those priests and teach- 
ers who counsel, this real- 
istic guidebook competent- 
ly covers every essential 
phase of marriage and fam- 
ily living, from the selec- 
tion of a mate to common 
parental mistakes, from the 
Church’s marriage laws to 
family money problems— 
and it discusses these prob- 
lems from all aspects. 


Here is what the first re- 
views have said about this 
comprehensive marriage 
manual: 


“Definitely recommended . . . 
it is profitable reading for all 
who wish to keep themselves 
properly informed about what 
is, or should be, Catholic mar- 
riage today.”—Catholic Review 
Service. 

“An unusually extensive and 


sensible exploration of a subject 
of prime importance . . . It is 


complete, readily eomprehen- 
sible, and admirably practical 
. .. | know of no better manual 
on the subject.’"—Rev. John S. 
Kennedy. 


“A — comprehen- 
sive book on mar- 
riage and related 
problems. Any 
Cana group 
should be able to 
find in this stout 
volume enough 
provocative ma- 
terial for several 
ae years discussion.” 
—The Sign. 





At your bookstore. 

Free . . . your complimen- 
tary copy of an_ excellent 
statement of The Necessity of 
Catholic Reading by Rev. 
John F. Peifer, Ph.D. ... 
write to us for your copy. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


105 Bruce Building 
| Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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What is 
Catholicism? 


What is the source of its vigor and life? 
What are its foundations? This brilliant 
and provocative study by one of the 
world’s greatest theologians answers all 
essential questions about the nature and 
structure of the Church. The original 
edition was $3.75. Image edition 75c. 


Get this low-priced, deluxe pocket-size 
Image Book today and see all 16 out- 
standing titles wherever books are sold. 
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the thesis that Anglo-Irish relations 
are certain to improve. Mr. Ryan is 
a British newspaperman and an Ang- 
lican. More special studies include 
Thomas L. Coonan’s The Irish Catho- 
lic Confederacy and the Puritan Revo- 
lution (Columbia U. $6) and James A. 
Reynolds’ The Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Crisis in Ireland, 1823-29 (Yale 
U. $3.75). The Irish may be a vanish- 
ing race but some good Irish histories 
seem to crop up every year. 

A. J. P. Taylor's The Struggle for 
Mastery in Europe, 1848-1918 (Ox- 
ford U. $7) is the initial volume in 
a new series entitled the Oxford His- 
tory of Modern Europe. This volume 
is a valuable summary of the diplo- 
matic history of Europe from Metter- 
nich to Lenin, with special emphasis 
on the balance-of-power concept. 

G. D. H. Cole’s Marxism and Anar- 
chism, 1850-1890 (Macmillan. $6) is 
the second of three volumes on the 
History of Socialist Thought. Edward 
Hallett Carr’s The Interregnum, 1928- 
24 (Macmillan. $5) is the fourth vol- 
ume of his splendid History of Soviet 
Russia, It concentrates attention on 
the grim power-struggle that took 
place during Lenin’s last illness— 
Trotsky vs. Zinoviev, Kamenev and 
Stalin. The triumvirate won, despite 
Lenin’s objections to Stalin. Hans W. 
Gatzke’s Stresemann and the Rearma- 
ment of Germany (Johns Hopkins U. 
$3) is an important revision of the 
popular Stresemann legend. The Ger- 
man Foreign Minister not only knew 
about but favored and at times aided 
the illegal activities of the German 
Army. 

Sisley Huddleston’s France: The 
Tragic Years, 1989-1947 (Devin- 
Adair. $5) and Ronald Matthews’ 
The Death of the Fourth Republic 
(Praeger. $5) are in substantial agree- 
ment that the rich promise of the 
Resistance movement was squandered 
in-the bumbling postwar years. 


ACCOUNTS OF THE WAR 


The first of three volumes on the 
considerable British contribution to 
the defeat of Axis sea power is S. W. 
Roskill’s The War at Sea (H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office. $9). First priority was 
given to the destruction of hostile 
submarines. Samuel Eliot Morison’s 
Sicily-Salerno-Anzio (Little, Brown. 
$6) is the ninth of his projected 14 
volumes on the history of United 
States naval operations in World War 
II. This somewhat hastily written 
volume covers the period January, 
1943 to June, 1944 and realistically 
conveys the impression of the magni- 
tude of the war in the European 
theater as contrasted with the small- 
scale operations conducted by our 
Navy in the Pacific. 





POSSESSIONS AND COLONIES 


Harrison Smith’s two-volume Brit. 
ain in Malta (Progress Press. $3.75 
each) is a political and constitutional] 
study of a fiercely Catholic Mediter- 
ranean island which, like Spain today, 
had a mixed-marriage problem. An- 
other valuable culture study is Selden 
Rodman’s Haiti: The Black Republic 
(Devin-Adair. $5). Earl Parker Han- 
son’s Transformation: The Story of 
Modern Puerto Rico (Simon & Schus- 
ter. $5) outlines the great social and 
political achievements that have taken 
place in the island during the past 
twenty years. 

A stimulating and informative social 
history of England in the early 14th 
century is presented in popular fash- 
ion in Wallace Notestein’s The Eng- 
lish People on the Eve of Coloniza- 
tion, 1603-1630 (Harper. $5). This 
volume is included in the “New Amer- 
ican Nation” series and is intended as 
background reading for the Virginia 
and New England plantations. 

Edna Kenton’s edition of Jesuit Re- 
lations (Vanguard. $6) contains an 
excellent selection of the most interest- 


FIVE OF MERIT — 


Christianity and Western 
Civilization, 
by Carlton J. H. Hayes 
History of Christian Philosophy 
in the Middle Ages, 
by Etienne Gilson 
The Reformation in England, 
by Philip Hughes 
The Day Lincoln Was Shot, 
by Jim Bishop 
Great River, 
by Paul Horgan 














ing records of early Jesuit missionary 
activity in North America. Such giants 
as Jogues and Marquette live again in 
these inspiring pages. 

Thomas R. Henry’s Wilderness Mes- 
siah (Sloane. $4) makes us better ac- 
quainted with the Iroquois Indian 
tribe and the legendary founder of the 
formidable League of Five Nations 
which dominated western New York 
for many decades. 

Prof. Lawrence Henry Gipson of 
Lehigh and Oxford Universities has 
two challenging volumes to his credit 
this year. He is a specialist in British 
Empire history prior to the American 
Revolution. His The Great War for 
the Empire: the Culmination, 1760- 
1763 (Knopf. $7.50) and his contri- 
bution to the “New American Nation” 
series entitled The Coming of the Rev- 
olution, 1768-1775 (Harper. $5) raise 
an interesting question. Is it true that 
when the British took the French of 
the backs of the Americans, and tried 
to make the latter pay their proper 
and legitimate share of the expense, 
they rebelled? Gipson believes that 
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there is something to be said for the 
typical 19th-century interpretation of 


our Revolution. 
Earty U. S. History 


ames Street’s The Revolutionary 
War (Dial. $3) should not be taken 
too seriously. Glenn Tucker’s Poltroons 
and Patriots: a Popular Account of the 
War of 1812 (Bobbs-Merrill. $10) 
dramatizes, in war-correspondent fash- 
jon, a conflict that is still little-known. 
Leonard D. White’s The Jacksonians: 
a Study in Administrative History, 
1829-1861 (Macmillan. $8) is a first- 
rate study of public administration 
and personnel problems from the in- 
auguration of Jackson to the outbreak 
of the Civil War. Prof. White contends 
that the Jacksonian introduction of the 
principle of rotation into Administra- 
tion offices, whenever the Presidency 
changed hands, brought endless 
sources of vitality into our Govern- 
ment. 

Jim Bishop’s unique and fascinating 
The Day Lincoln Was Shot (Harper. 
$3.75) is a highly dramatic account 
of the most memorable 24 hours in 
our nation’s history. It is an absorb- 
ing and thrilling reading experience. 


REGIONS HIGHLIGHTED 


There are several good regional his- 
tories this season. 

Walter F. McCaleb’s Spanish Mis- 
sions of Texas (Naylor. $2.50) sketches 
the main lines of Franciscan mission- 
ary activity in the Southwest. The 
illustrations of the old missions are 
unusually good. Paul Horgan’s Great 
River (Rinehart. $10) is a leisurely 
two-volume biography of the temper- 
amental Rio Grande. It is both history 
and literature—enchanting reading for 
long summer evenings, These volumes 
are one of the major publishing events 
of the season, and have won Mr. 
Horgan the Pulitzer Prize. 

Two noteworthy additions to the 
“Rivers of America” series should be 
mentioned. Carl Carmer’s The Sus- 
quehanna (Rinehart. $5) introduces 
us to a sociable and homey river that 
meanders for four or five hundred 
miles through New York, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. Wilma Dykeman’s The 
French Broad (Rinehart. $5) is just 
off the press, This unusual river flows 
north between the Blue Ridge and 
Great Smoky Mountains in western 
North Carolina. It is George Vander- 
bilt and Thomas Wolfe country, in- 
habited largely by independent moun- 
tain people. 

David Lavender’s Bent’s Fort 
(Doubleday. $5.50) acquaints us with 
the history of an isolated mud castle 
that was really a trading post on the 
upper Arkansas on the normal line of 
march from Missouri to New Mexico. 


Ernest Gruening’s The State of Alaska 
(Random. $7.50) is an authoritative 
history of a mismanaged territory that 
is still pleading for statehood. 

E. S. Turner’s A History of Court- 
ship (Dutton. $3.75) traces this en- 
during social custom from earliest 
times to the present. 

Joun J. O'Connor 
































SocrAL PROBLEMS 


Social Orientations (Loyola U. $6), 
written by six members of the Institute 
of Social Order at St. Louis Univer- 
sity, is as fine a blend of social science, 
social history and social ethics as a 
reader is likely to find. The work not 
only gives the most important data 
and conclusions of several major areas 
in the social sciences, but it frankly 
evaluates them in terms of the Catho- 
lic concept of man and society. 

There is nothing excessively dog- 
matic or a priori in its tone. Basically, 
it features a shrewd social assessment 
by which the authors hope “to supply 
sufficient information about the social 
world in which we live, so that dis- 
cussion of papal social programs can 
come to grips with reality.” The seven 
sections of the book deal with the 
family, making a living, labor-manage- 
ment relations, social security, the 
theory and practice of communism, 
government and citizenship and mi- 
norities in American society. 

Social Relations in the Urban Par- 
ish (Chicago U. $5.50), by Rev. 
Joseph Fichter, S.J., is a follow-up to 
Southern Parish, published four years 
ago. The present volume draws large- 
ly from the researches made for the 
earlier New Orleans survey. It shows 
a growth in sociological conception, 
broader vision, better balance of judg- 
ment, and adds to the author’s stature 
as one of the leading parish sociolo- 
gists of our country. 

The book has sections on the four 
types of parishioners (leading or nu- 
clear, model or average, marginal or 
fringe, and dormant or “fallen-away”) ; 
on the implications of social realities 
(social status, age and sex, mobility) 
on religious behavior; on the social 
relationships of parish priest, laity, 
the parish societies and the parish 
school; and on some of the problems 
inherent in parish research. 
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MADONNA LEGENDS FOR - 
DRAMATIZATION 


By Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 
The author of Shepherd’s Tartan now 
presents a delightful collection of nine 
legends about our Blessed Lady that 
will find a welcome among all inter- 
ested in religious drama. In these bal- 
lads and playlets we see Mary as the 
mother of orphans, the refuge of the 
weary, the strength of martyrs, and 
the inspiration of artists. Although 
primarily intended for boys and girls 
in the upper grades and high school, 
the legends in this book will be enjoyed 
by all who love good language and 
sparkling verse. $2.50 





Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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Camps 





—TEGAWITHA 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts, Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel or grounds 38th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 


CATALOG: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 











eee CRANWEL Lo 





A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre 
estate. Featuring riding, swimming, golf. 
Private 9-hole course. Also vaseball, ten- 
nis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 1250 
ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and Boston. 
Modern equipment. Nurse. Also winter 
school, grades 8 through 12. . 
For catalog write 

Augustine Keane, S.J. 
Lenox, Mase. 








Rev. D. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 
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A less interesting, if none the less 
scholarly, piece of research it The 
Health of Regionville, by Earl Lomon 
Koos. (Columbia U. $3.25), which 
is a study of popular attitudes toward 
sickness, health and the whole appara- 
tus of health care in a small commu- 
nity of upstate New York. The book 
is a revealing human document that 
tabulates and describes the common 
sense, ignorance and misinformation 
involved in one community’s view of 
health and health services. 


WaATER-WEALTH 


Two recent books revolve around 
the Grand Coulee Dam, Hail Colum- 
bia, by George Sundborg (Macmillan. 
$5.75), and The Dam, by Murray 
Morgan (Viking. $3.50). The former 
is the story of the building of the 
Grand Coulee, really the story of one 
James O'Sullivan, who built up 20 
large steel drawers containing every 
note, letter, article and map dealing 
with the project. Mr. Sundborg’s vol- 
ume lays bare the ceaseless oppo- 
sition to Grand Coulee Dam from the 
time it was first proposed in the 1920's 
to the actual distribution of the power 
itself. Campaigns of ridicule, plans 
of counter-projects which would block 
adequate use of Grand Coulee, at- 
tempts to limit the height of the dam, 
efforts to defeat appropriations for 
the project—all are described from 
the records of over 80 years. 

Mr. Morgan’s book describes the 
economics of dam construction and 
operation and the relationship of the 
Grand Coulee to the welfare of the 
Pacific Northwest. One half of the 
book is a gripping narrative of March 
14, 1952, the day on which the dam 
was almost ruined by water flooding 
from a mistakenly opened valve. 

Big Dam Foolishness: The Problem 
of Modern Flood Control and Water 
Storage. by Elmer Peterson (Devin- 
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renew me as an Associate for 1 year. ; 
(jCooperating, $10; (Sustaining, $25 or more; [[Charter, $100 or more 


: (Please make checks payable to AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES) 
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AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive America, National Catholic Weekly 
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or a one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. The balance 3 
will be used to improve our editorial facilities, a report of which will 
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Adair. $3.50), is a one-sided argument 
attempting to show that big dams 
are a waste of taxpayers’ money and 
destructive of excellent farm acreage. 
Gordon Clapp, former boss of TVA, 
in imitation of David Lilienthal, his 
predecessor, has authored a _ book 
bearing those famous initials (U. of 
Chicago. $3.50), which, while a par- 
tisan defense of that Federal agency, 
is none the less a good history of 
the purposes, accomplishmests and 


FIVE TO NOTE 


Social Orientations, 
by Members of the Institute of 
Social Order 
Social Relations in the Urban 
Parish, 
by Rev. Joseph Fichter, S.J. 
A Program for Conservatives, 
by Russell Kirk 
The Church and the School, 
by Rev. Francis X. Curran, S.J. 
Man Takes a Drink, 
by Rev. John C. Ford, S.J. 


problems of TVA. He defends TVA 
against the cry of socialism and puts 
himself strongly on the public side 
of the private-versus-public power 
question. 

THE MANAGER'S TASK 

















Two books deal with management. 
The first, entitled The Practice of 
Management, by Peter F. Drucker, 
(Harper. $5), is in the best Drucker 
vein. It examines philosophically and 
practically the management of busi- 
ness, managers, workers and work. 
Industrial Voyage, by P. W. Litch- 
field (Doubleday. $4.50), is the story 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. from its beginning to its present 
greatness, a relaxed narrative rather 
than a scientific study. It reveals in 
its intimate account Goodyear’s early 
achievements in the area of human 
relations. 

Finally, Economics and the Art of 
Controversy, by John K. Galbraith 
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(Rutgers U. $2.50), is a scintillating 
essay, warning readers that the great 
debate on the four crucial economic 
issues of our times is over. The author 
notes a few issues in the welfare 
field that are still alive, particularly 
health insurance, Federal aid to edu- 
cation, public housing and possibly 
family allowances. 
GeorceE A. KELLy 


CONSERVATIVES CREED 


For two and a half years a consery- 
ative Administration has held office 
in the nation’s capital. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in recent 
months a number of books have ap. 
peared in which the right-wing ap- 
proach to business and government 
has been examined. 

Gordon Harrison in Road to the 
Right (Morrow. $4.50) insists that 
conservatism in American politics is 
derived from business and the public 
officials who represent business inter- 
ests. He claims that conservatives 
have failed to follow a consistent and 
enlightened policy because business 
leaders have not kept up with the 
times. 

Much more complimentary are 
Russell Kirk’s views in A Program for 
Conservatives (Regnery. $4). He ex- 
plains the lack of a consistent policy 
by declaring that conservatives do not 
intend to create a paradise on earth 
like that proposed by left-wing “so- 
cial planners.” He attempts to identify 
the movement to the right with a re- 
turn to concepts of individual rights 
and responsibility and a revival of 
such virtues as honor and self-reliance. 

Bradford Smith in A Dangerous 
Freedom (Lippincott. $3.95) spells 
out in more detail this alleged ident- 
ity of individualism and democracy 
with Christianity. In his estimation, 
the great liberal movements in Amer- 
ica have been motivated by an emo- 
tional sort of brotherhood, a “warm 
togetherness.” This, he claims, is the 
essence of the message of Christ. 

Those who consider conservatism 
a sort of religion instinctively seek pa- 
tron saints to exemplify the virtues 
they propose. Hence, Ed Kilman and 
Theon Wright submit for our venera- 
tion Hugh Roy Cullen: A Story of 
American Opportunity (Prentice-Hall. 
$4). America provided Mr. Cullen an 
opportunity to progress from near the 
bottom to near the top of the ec- 
onomic ladder. Today a multimillion- 
aire, he gives 93 per cent of his for- 
tune to charity. In his enthusiasm to 
help his less fortunate brethren he 
employs large sums of money to help 
elect congressmen who agree with his 
political and economic views. ; 

Irvin G. Wyllie examines the his- 
tory and philosophy of The Self-Made 
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Man in America (Rutgers U. $4). He 
concludes that the philosophy of such 
men is based on a Protestant concept 
of capitalism. According to this theory, 
financial gain is the measure of virtue 
and of heavenly rewards. Little scru- 
tiny is given to the methods employed 
to obtain wealth. The proponents of 
this philosophy have refused to recog- 
nize the social evils which result 
when the amassing of wealth is made 
a prime virtue. 

American Heroes (Public Affairs. 
$3.75) are even more mercilessly 
criticized by Marshall W. Fishwick. 
He attacks popular myths not only 
about self-made industrial giants like 
Henry Ford, but also about heroes 
of the frontier like Daniel Boone and 
Buffalo Bill, as well as Hollywood 
celebrities. 


FREEDOM AND INVESTIGATION 


Congressional investigators are still 
being accused of unwarranted inroads 
on the rights and freedoms of individ- 
uals, but the accusations are more ob- 
jective and dispassionate than those 
of a year ago. Maurice J. Goldbloom 
asks in American Security and Free- 
dom (Beacon. $1.50) how loyalty and 
security precautions may be taken 
while preserving the rights of the in- 
dividual governmental employe. He 
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proposes that personnel appointed by 
courts conduct the necessary investi- 
gations and that traditional judicial 
procedures be observed whenever 
possible. 

Erwin Griswold writes calmly of 
The Fifth Amendment Today (Har- 
vard U. $2). His analysis of the his- 
tory and purpose of the Fifth Amend- 
ment is enlightening. His arguments 
for the propriety of its being invoked 
in congressional investigations about 
communism are not convincing. 

Meanwhile, Russell Kirk takes a 
dispassionate look at the matter of 
Academic Freedom (Regnery, $3.75). 
He contends that a teacher’s duty is 
to teach the truth. Hence, academic 
freedom is nothing more nor less than 
the right to teach the truth. 

In recent months scholarly treat- 
ises of two great American documents 
have appeared: The Declaration of 
Independence, by Dumas Malone, 
(Oxford. $10) and The Constitution 
and What it Means Today, by Edwin 
S. Corwin (Princeton. $5). 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


The U. S. Supreme Court’s de- 
cisions in the McCollum and Everson 
cases are lambasted by Joseph H. 
Brady in Confusion Twice Con- 
founded. (Seton Hall. $3). Msgr. 
Brady contends that these Supreme 
Court decisions have been based, not 
on the true meaning and purpose of 
the First Amendment, but upon views 
expressed by James Madison between 
1784-1786 in connection with a total- 
ly different problem. 

Rev. Francis X. Curran, S.J., criti- 
cizes contemporary Protestants for 
their stand on the relationship be- 
tween the Church and public schools. 
The Church and the School (Loyola 
U. $3) helps us understand why so 
many Protestants have joined with 
secularists in the school issue. 

Public Education under Criticism, 
by C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. 
Hill (Prentice-Hall. $6.35), consists 
of 96 articles written between 1940 
and 1952 in defense of or condemna- 
tion of public education. The authors 
attempt to show how more construc- 
tive criticism of the schools might be 
formulated. 

The American College Chaplaincy, 
by Seymour A. Smith (Association. 
$3.75), is a study of the work of 
Protestant chaplains at 406 liberal- 
arts colleges. He reports an ecourag- 
ing increase in the numbers of chap- 
lains and in the effectiveness of their 
work. 

In The Age of Conformity (Reg- 
nery. $3), Alan Valentine passes judg- 
ment on American artistic standards, 
mass-media culture, popular political 
philosophy and educational system. 











A ponerful novel of 
a girl who thought she 
nas damned... until 

she met an inspired 


woman of God 





@ Beautiful and talented, Georgia 
Gale came to Charles De Lattre’s 
sanitarium in the Swiss Alps to 
fight a terrifying instability 
which psychiatry and religious 
cults had failed to cure. It was 
when he despaired of his own 
efforts to save her that Dr. De 
Lattre turned to Mother Mary 
Magdalena. A novel which bril- 
liantly dramatizes the power of 
Catholic faith. 


™@ “Courageous book (about) a 
great problem of our age... 
what it has to say about the root- 
less generation might well be 
listened to . . . a challenge to the 
mature reader.”—Best SeHers 


Our Hearts 
Are 
Restless 


By GLADYS BAKER 


Author of | Had To Know 
$3.50 at all bookstores 
G. P. PUTNAM’'S SONS 


210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES on phonograph 
record—Two or more $1.00 each, post- 
paid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French Place, San 
Antonio, Texas. 





APPROVED WEDDING MUSIC. Thirty 
liturgically approved pieces for one or 
two voices and organ, eighteen Latin, 
eleven English, a simple setting of the 
Proper of the Nuptial Mass, and four easy 
organ pieces, all under one cover. Price 
$2.00. McLaughlin & Reilly Co. (National 
Headquarters for Catholic Church Music) , 
252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 





HELP WANTED. Secretary for Catholic 
advertising executive. Mid-town Manhat- 
tan area. Mature person necessary for 
part-time position, 10 to 4, Monday 
through Friday. Must be capable typist. 
Write Box 305, America Press, 70 E. 45th 
Street, New York 17. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—5%", 6”, 644” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linens, Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





SAINT CHRISTOPHER magnetized medal 
sticks to dashboard. Always in view. $1.00 
postpaid. P. O. Box 95, Fall River, Mass. 





SERVING MASS a long playing record of 
altar boy’s responses and ceremonies at 
Low Mass with commentary and music by 
Rev. Henry Yannone and Mr. John Paul, 
Catholic University. One 33 1/3 RPM, 10 
inch record. $3.95. Catholic Distributors, 
Inc., Washington 17, D. C. 





WANTED. Order of Sisters who will send 
two sisters to open school in Horry Coun- 
ty, South Carolina. Largest County in 
Diocese; U. S. Airforce Base in Parish. 
Dire need for Catholic education. School 
and convent waiting for sisters. 35 chil- 
dren ready for primary grades. Rev. Rich- 
ard C. Madden, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. 


In the Name oj Sanity (Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.75) is Lewis Mumford’s 
exhortation to free ourselves from 
slavery to machines we created. He 
insists that we must re-examine our 
purposes and goals. 


CHILDREN IN THE LIMELIGHT 


The American reading public still 
manifests its reaction against the over- 
dose of sex and romance to which it 
has been subjected in recent years. 
The response to this reaction has been 
several excellent books focusing at- 
tention on children and family life. 

Mary Reed Newland is the mother 
of several children. In We and Our 
Children (Kenedy. $3.50) she sug- 
gests how parents might help their 
children know and love God better. 
Mrs. Newland does an excellent job 
of translating traditional Christian 
virtues and practices into terms ap- 
plicable to a child’s interests and 
abilities. 

Helen Doss’ Family Nobody Want- 
ed (Little, Brown. $3.75) includes 
twelve children of various races and 
nationalities whom she and her hus- 
band have adopted. The charity, 
courage and trust in divine providence 
reflected in this book is an inspira- 
tion and a challenge to parents, both 
those who have children of their own 
and those who have adopted children. 


CrIME AND CHARACTER 


A steady flow of publications these 
days emphasizes the fact that crime, 
alcoholism and similar maladies are 
products of the choices of the indi- 
viduals as well as the inadequacies of 
their environments. 

Rev. John C. Ford, S.J., writes in 
this vein in Man Takes a Drink: Facts 
and Principles about Alcohol (Kenedy. 
$2.50). Fr. Ford contends that al- 
coholism is a sickness of body, mind 
and soul. He commends Alcoholics 
Anonymous for their outstanding suc- 
cess in rehabilitating alcoholics and 
shows how the policies of this organ- 
ization are closely akin to Christian 
principles. 

The Big Fix, by N. Mockridge and 
R. H. Prall (Holt. $3.95), tells the 
familiar story of crime countenanced 
by public magistrates. Behind it all, 
the authors contend, is the avarice and 
lack of Christian courage of the per- 








Joun J. O'Connor is professor of 
history at Georgetown Univer- 
sity School of Foreign Service. 

Rev. Georce A. KELLY is a 
curate at St. Monica’s, New 
York City. 

Rev. Epwarp W. O’RourkeE is 
assistant at the Newman 
Foundation, the University of 
Illinois. 
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sons involved. The Anatomy of 
Crime (Scribner. $2.95), by Joseph 
Dineen, presents a similar picture of 
crime in big cities. 

Epwarp W. O’Rourke 





THE WORD 











Well, when the truth-giving Spirit, 
who proceeds from the Father, has 
come to befriend you, He whom | 
will send to you from My Father's 
side, He will bear witness of what I 
was; and you too are to be My wit- 
nesses (John 15: 26-27; Gospel for 
Sunday in octave of the Ascension), 


The final Sunday Gospel of the Pas- 
chal season is selected, as were the 
three preceding ones, from the Johan- 
nine discourse of Christ our Lord at 
the Last Supper. In the passages al- 
ready read, our Saviour spoke of His 
disciples, of the Holy Spirit, of His 
Father. In the present Gospel, Christ 
again mentions all of these, but He 
dwells on a particular service that will 
be rendered to Himself, first, by the 
Holy Spirit, afterwards by His dis- 
ciples. The Flaming One, says our 
Lord, will bear witness; the disciples, 
in their turn, will be witnesses. 

It is well for us to recall, in an 
age when organized society investi- 
gates practically everything with the 
same industrious futility, that the pri- 
mary function of a witness is not ex- 
actly to prove and certainly not to 
argue. A witness bears or gives tes- 
timony. Granted that veracious testi- 
mony really is probative, and granted 
also that a witness must at times 
defend himself against contradiction, 
the essential fact remains that a wit- 
ness simply witnesses, or, more éx- 
actly, steadfastly continues to declare 
what he has witnessed. 

The Holy Spirit, at least in His 
sacred role of Advocate as promised 
by our Saviour, began His work of 
witnessing to Christ on Pentecost Sun- 
day. On that blessed day the Spirit 
of God did not, in the first place, 
organize a debating society that would 
argue until the end of time. What the 
Holy Spirit did was to come flaming 
down upon a group of quite ordinary 
men, flooding their minds with under- 
standing and, more especially, filling 
their hearts with high courage in order 
that they might go on repeating, with 
simple firmness and to everyone who 
would listen, what they themselves 
had seen with their own eyes. 

Of course, as our Saviour immedi- 
ately warns His disciples in this Gos- 
pel, the mere business of resolutely 
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repeating to everyone what they have 
seen and heard will very swiftly in- 
volve the witnesses in all sorts of 
trouble. I have told you this, so that 
your faith may not be taken unawares. 
They will forbid you the synagogue; 
nay, the time is coming when anyone 
who puts you to death will claim that 
he is performing an act of worship 
to God. 

So the disciples of Christ, possess- 
ing the inner conviction and courage 
unfailingly supplied by the witnessing 
Holy Spirit, must and will bear testi- 
mony to Christ the Lord, not only by 
word and work, but also by the an- 
guished end that they will inevitably 
invite to all words and works. They 
will testify, that is, to their Lord both 
by living and dying. In a word, the 
devoted followers of Christ must stand 
ready, by reason of all that they most 
essentially are, to be martyrs. Martyr 
is the Greek word for witness. 

The promised Holy Spirit continues 
to breathe wisdom and fortitude into 
all who truly adore and love Christ, 
and He continues to be the consolation 
of our Lord’s friends that they do 
not really have to win arguments for 
Christ. They only have to live for 
Him, and, just possibly—as even to- 
day in the afflicted and heroic Church 
of Silence—die for Him. 

VincENT P. McConrry, S.]. 





THEATRE 











THE HONEYS. Like The Little Hut, 
which was imported from Paris a sea- 
son or two back, the farce at the 
Longacre has an utterly preposterous 
story line, and would be hysterically 
humorous if Roald Dahl knew how to 
write dialog half as comical as the 
plot. In the hands of such capable 
actresses as Jessica Tandy and Dorothy 
Stickney, not to mention Hume Cronyn 
and his largo clowning, the play is 
sufficiently risible to be included 
among our minor theatrical blessings 
of the season. 

Produced by Cheryl Crawford, the 
play was directed by Frank Corsaro. 
Ben Edwards designed the sets. 

The leading characters are Maggie 
and Mary Honey, married to brothers 
who share the name and happen to be 
twins. The brothers, though one is a 
man of money and the other a judge, 
are rather loathsome characters when 
you are close enough to get their smell. 
Their unhappy wives want out from 
their marriages and, without verbally 
committing themselves, decide to get 
it by murder. 


Mary persuades her spouse to make 
her a widow by conking him with a 
leg of lamb. To readers who doubt 
that striking a man with ready-to-roast 
mutton could kill him, it might be ex- 
plained that the lamb had been in the 
deep freeze four months. The haunch 
is later roasted, and a policeman, look- 
ing for the murder weapon, carves the 
evidence and eats it. 

To describe how Maggies disposes 
of her unwanted mate would reveal 
too much of the plot, which depends 
on surprises for its interest and humor. 
It has been said that there are only 
two happy days in a woman’s life— 
her wedding day and the day her 
husband dies. If that is true, Maggie 
and Mary presumably lived happily 
forever after. 


SOUTH PACIFIC, in revival at City 
Center, presented by City Center 
Light Opera Company, directed by 
Charles Atkin, is beyond reasonable 
doubt the top musical show of the sea- 
son. None of the new shows has many 
songs that stick in the ear, and only a 
few have humorous scenes that com- 
pare with the shenanigans of Luther 
Billis. Ezio Pinza, Mary Martin, Myron 
McCormick and a few other members 
of the original cast were not available 
for the revival, but the performers 
wear the costumes originated by Mot- 











AMERICA keeps its Educa- 
tional School Plan _ going 
during Intersession. 


OUR NEW PLAN—We Dill 
the student. No need to collect 
the cost of a subscription in 
the classroom. All you need do 
is to request Student Subscrip- 
tion Order Cards. Simply let 
us know your needs. 


A free teacher’s copy is yours, 
too. A personal order card will 
be included in our response to 
your request. 


Send us your request 


TODAY! 





America 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WEEKLY 
REVIEW 


ATTENTION TEACHERS 


Available to your students 
June to October 


SPECIAL STUDENT RATE 
18 weeks $1.75 


How the School Plan works 


EASY—We send you upon re- 
quest any number of our Student 
Subscription cards: all self- 
addressed. 


You distribute these to individual 
students. 


The students mail their own 
cards. We start America going 
and bill the student. 








By making AMERICA a 
weekly habit during Interses- 
sion, your students will be 
better informed. 


Every week they will get 


Current Comment 
assaying the news at home 
and abroad 
Editorials 
discussing the week’s 
vital events 
Articles 
developing topics of 
importance and interest 
Literature and Arts 
reviewing the books 
commenting on screen 
and stage 
The Word 
unfolding the Sunday 
gospel 
Correspondence 
telling one another off 
saying nice things 








THE AMERICA PRESS 


e 70 East 45th Street ¢ 





New York 17, New York 
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1. NO MAN IS AN ISLAND 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.95. 


2. GOD, A WOMAN, AND THE WAY 
Bruce. $3.50. 


3. RETREAT FOR LAY PEOPLE . 8. 
SHeep & Warp. $2.75. By Ronald Knox 

4. THE SPEAR 9 
Lippincott. $3.95. By Louis de Wohl 

5. THE LORD 


Recnery. $6.50. 


By Thomas Merton 


By Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.0. 


By Romano Guardini 
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By Richard Madden, 0.C.D. 


. MEN IN SANDALS 
Bruce. $2.50. 


7. THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


SuHeep & Warp. $2.75. 


MY BELOVED 
McGraw-Hit. $3.75. 


. ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART 
Wacner. $3.50. 


By Caryll Houselander 
By Mother Catherine Thomas 


By Narciso I[rala, S.J. 


10. GOLDEN STRING 


KENeEDY. $3.50. 


By Bede Griffiths 





AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BOSTON, Benziger Bros., 95 Summer St. 

BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison St. 


ws eels Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 

a 

CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
fain St. 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, William Taylor & Co. (14) 
~~ Catholic Bookshop, 205 E. Broad 
t. 
DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1234 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 


HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 138 Market St. 


HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 


The stores listed above report their best selling books during the current 
month. Popularity is estimated both by the frequency with which a book 
is mentioned and by its relative position in each report. The point system, 
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KANSAS CITY, Mo., Catholic Community Li- 
brary, 301 East Armour Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 
2nd St. 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 


—e The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
4 


7 


Water 
—— Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 
t 3 


NEW BEDFORD, Keatings, 562 County St. 


NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 

NEW YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
Place. 


i YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 
t. 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 418 N. Robinson. 


OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 1218 
Farnam St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 133 N. 
13th St. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


RICHMOND, Va., Taylor F. Campbell Religious 
Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 


ing the stores. 


ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., 
North. 


ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 


ST. PAUL, E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sib 
ley St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, The O'Connor Co., 317 Sut- 
ter dt. 


SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, 800 
Wyoming Ave. 


SEATTLE, Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1328 6th 
Ave. 


SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1964 4th Ave. 


SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Book 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 


SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 
Wall St. 


TOLEDO, John A. Reger Catholic Supply 
House, 615 Cherry St. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., The Kaufer Co., 808 
Richard St. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Vancouver Church Goods, 
Ltd., 431 Dunsmuir St. 


WASHINGTON. D. C., William J. Gallery Co., 
718 11 St., N. W. 


WESTMINSTER, Md., The Newman Book 
Shop. 


WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2129 
Market St. 


WINNIPEG, Man., F. J. Tonkin Co., 103 
a 


Princess 


plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a good view of Catholic 
reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by patroniz 
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ley, and Jo Mielziner’s sets have been 
exhumed from the warehouse. 

Not a note of the score by Richard 
Rodgers has been changed, nor a word 
of Oscar Hammerstein’s story, a sensi- 
tive and humorous plea for the ac- 
knowledgment that all men, whatever 
their color, are created equal. Richard 
Collet, the leading baritone of the 
Swedish Opera Company, lends his 
rand voice to the role of Emile 
Becque, and Sandra Deel invests the 
capers of Ensign Nellie Forbush with 
wistful humor. As Lt. Cable, Herb 
Banke is as manly and wholesome as 
we wish all our young officers were, 
while Carol Lawrence, as Liat, has 
the fragile beauty of an orchid. When 
the Navy people put on a show to sus- 
tain their morale, Henry Slate comes 
through with hilarity. Some twoscore 
others, far too many to mention, 
handle their parts with competence 
and spirit. THEOPHILUS LEWwIs 





FILMS 











DADDY LONG LEGS. Movie pro- 
ducers in their search for screen 
material seem irresistibly drawn to oft- 
told tales which have outlived the day 
when they could be told with a 
straight face. This phenomenon in 
turn has developed a breed of screen 
writer whose talent is directed, as far 
as possible, toward burying the story 
under a glossy surface of up-to-date 
banter and irrelevant detail. 

Baldly stated, Daddy Long Legs is 
the story of a middle-aged millionaire 
who plays Santa Claus anonymously 
to a winsome 18-year-old orphan lass 
by whom he was charmed from a 
distance. By the time the orphan has 
been put through college in the lavish 
style to which she was not accustomed, 
the millionaire has succeeded in meet- 
ing her without revealing his identity. 
The romantic attraction which was the 
subconscious motive for his altruistic 
gesture fortunately turns out to be 
reciprocated. 

Socially irresponsible millionaires 
and May-September romances are not 
held in very high esteem at the mo- 
ment. In addition, Jean Webster’s 
original Daddy Long Legs featured a 
brand of sticky sentimentality which 
would be intolerable by modern stand- 
ards. The new screen play by Phoebe 
and Henry Ephron is marked by a lot 
of bright dialog and a deprecatory 
way of making points by indirection, 
and is altogether a model illustration 
of the gentle art of making the in- 
tolerable tolerable. 


In this enterprise the writers have 
some stalwart assistance from a pair 
of featured comedians, Thelma Ritter 
and Fred Clark. The bulk of the re- 
sponsibility, however, rests on the 
shoulders of millionaire Fred Astaire 
and orphan Leslie Caron. Whether 
they are merely being, respectively, 
debonair and appealing or are execut- 
ing Roland Petit’s choreography to 
Johnny Mercer’s music, both of them 
are extremely gifted performers. As a 
result, the rather unpromising mate- 
rial producers a generally entertain- 
ing color and CinemaScope musical for 
the family. (20th Century-Fox). 


THE PRODICAL noses out Demet- 
rius and the Gladiators as the most 
appalling travesty to date of a biblical 
theme, though there is no guarantee 
that worse is not yet to come. The 
film’s trouble is a familiar one: an 
unstinted enthusiasm for depicting 
weaknesses of the flesh without any 
compensating enthusiasm for the 
claims of virtue. 

For perhaps ten minutes the film 
focuses for interest and edification on 
the Hebrew patriarchal society of 
Joppa a few decades before Christ 
(photographed in color and Cinema- 
Scope and with minute attention to 
period detail). Then the hero (Edmund 
Purdom) claps his eyes on a damsel 
named Samarra (Lana Turner) and 
the moral framework disappears for 
all but the last half-reel. Samarra, it 
seems, is the high priestess of a pagan 
love-goddess, Astarte, and the duties 
of her office are apparently roughly 
equivalent to those of a high-priced 
call-girl. In costuming and as charac- 
terized in Miss Turner’s one-note style 
of emoting, she is also quite reminis- 
cent of a burlesque queen. 

The lady at the moment is travel- 
ing with a road show but her home 
stand is in Damascus. And it is to the 
fleshpots of Damascus that the smitten 
prodigal son repairs, armed with his 
share of the family fortune and deter- 
mined to win her despite the formid- 
able competition. The film makes it 
quite clear that, in a way, he succeeds. 
In the process he plumbs the depths 
of spiritual degradation and in addi- 
tion lands in a desperate plight on a 
purely material level. Nevertheless, 
the film is notably deficient in any real 
sense of sin or of regeneration. It is 
also lacking, despite a good deal of 
frenzied action and some horrifying 
brutality, in the even more elemen- 
tary quality of vitality. 

Like most historical spectacles, the 
picture boasts a distinguished sup- 
porting cast (Louis Calhern, Walter 
Hampden, Francis L. Sullivan, Joseph 
Wiseman), who are not given much to 
do. (MGM) Morra WatsH 
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High School Students! “Come follow 
me.” Join Christ in the battle for the 
minds and souls of men. 


Opportunities to be a missi Y- 
teacher, preacher, parish priest, lay 
brother. Full information without obli- 
gation. WRITE today. 

Very Rev. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E. 
Vocational Director 
ST. EDMUND’S NOVITIATE 
ENDERS ISLAND MYSTIC 3, CONN. 




















EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 


Oculists’ prescriptions filled 
EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
a Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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Religion in therapy 

Enitor: I read Chief Magistrate John 
M. Murtagh’s letter to the Editor in 
the April 30 America concerning Fr. 
Gordon George’s March 26 article, 
“Young thugs need God.” I felt some- 
what derelict in my duty for not hav- 
ing responded likewise to Fr. George’s 
timely contribution to the subject of 
delinquency. 

Fr. George makes reference to the 
need for more studies “documenting 
the positive effects of religion in re- 
habilitating delinquents.” I should like 
to call your attention to our clinic’s 
last annual report, entitled Narcotic 
Drug Addiction and Out-Patient 
Treatment, where on pp. 35-40 we 
presented the case of Mr. A. and the 
positive influence religion had in that 
case. I might also call your attention 
to pp. 50-52 of our report, where we 
preseuted a pilot study of pastoral 
therapy with narcotic drug addicts. 

In my work I have found that faith 
and the spiritual power of prayer, on 
the part of both therapist and patient, 
can do much to strengthen an addict’s 
will power to resist, consciously and 
unconsciously, the demands made by 
the senses. 

Lawson J. Forp, Manager 
Medical Counseling Clinic 
Provident Hospital 
Chicago, Il. 


Lack of Catholic scientists 
Epirorn: The April 30 AMERICA 
carried a report on the 52nd annual 
meeting of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. This pointed up 
a discussion of the scarcity of Catho- 
lic scientists by Dr. John J. Kane of 
the University of Notre Dame. 

Dr. Kane suggested the possibility 
that family finances were an important 
factor. Perhaps a correspondent, Rev. 
Daniel J. Charlton, S.J., unwittingly 
discloses another important factor in 
his letter in the same issue of AMERI- 
ca (p. 140). Speaking in particular 
of a lack of history courses in special- 
ized college curricula, he wrote: 


That problem might at least be 
clarified by suggesting that busi- 
ness or engineering majors, 
though they are truly getting a 
good thing for their money in 
their years of ad hoc preparation 
for a specialized career, are not, 
properly speaking, college stu- 
dents at all. 


I cannot deny that most college busi- 
ness courses and many engineering 
courses woefully lack the essentials 
for a rounded education. I would 
hope, however, that Fr. Charlton did 
not intend to include science majors. 
His remarks are symptomatic of an 
attitude toward scientific studies that 
is indulged in by an uncomfortably 
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large number of Catholic educators. 
There is a general feeling that science 
should be put in “its proper place,” 
while its creative aspects are neither 
recognized nor understood. In such 
an atmosphere, it is not difficult to 
understand why so few Catholic stu- 
dents are fired with the enthusiasm 
to pursue graduate studies in the 
sciences. 
LAWRENCE J. VARNERIN JR. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Great Books curricula 

Epiror: Speaking of the liberal arts, 
Rev. W. F. Cunningham, C.S.C., of 
the University of Notre Dame says 
(Am. 4/16, p. 64): “By 1949 the 
college [Manhattan College, New 
York] had a Great Books curriculum 
in operation.” I have been following 
very closely the programs of a few 
Catholic colleges. A notable one is 
St. Mary’s College, California, which 
in my estimation is the only Catholic 
college following the Great Books 
curriculum. This curriculum is being 
watched over very carefully by Dr. 
Mortimer Adler, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

While I was a student at Laval 
University, I had the opportunity of 
reading the masterly thesis on The 
Liberal Arts which Brother S. Robert, 
F.S.C., wrote for his doctorate in 
philosophy, and for which he received 
the additional honor of magna cum 
laude. He is now professor of World 
Classics at St. Mary’s College. 

St. Mary’s requires all liberal-arts 
majors to take the World Classics. 

WIATCHESLAW B, PIMEKTEL 

Stanford, Calif. 


Farm, family and Church 

Epiror: By way of a supplement to 
Mr. Milhaven’s noteworthy article 
“Sociological soundings of U. S. Ca- 
tholicism” (Am, 4/30), it should be 
indicated that a strong factor con- 
tributing to the “dechristianization 

. .spreading at an alarming rate in 
the United States” is the fact that the 
Catholic Church in the United States 
is an urban Church. A mere 5 per 
cent of American Catholics are en- 
gaged in agriculture. Since Catholics 
are 18 per cent of the total population, 
the difference is disconcerting. 

The non-Catholic population is in- 
creasing at a greater proportional rate 
because of the wide difference be- 
tween birth rates in city and farm 
families. Of vastly greater importance, 
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however, is the fact that Catholic 
families are missing out on the idea] 
environment for rearing children. 
These are some of the facts that 
brought the National Catholic Rural} 
Life Conference into existence. Real- 
istically aware that it would be ex. 
tremely difficult, and unwise in most 
cases, for families to move to the farm 
overnight, the NCRLC, while en- 
couraging Catholics living on the land 
to remain on the land, advocates a 
“foot on the land and a foot in the 
city” type of living. It believes that 
“space, light, air and property” may 
be considered almost as “sacramentals” 
protecting the Christian family. 
(Rev.) Victor R. FERNANDEZ, S.J. 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


Catholics and social encyclicals 
Epitor: Rev. Edward F. Kenrick’s 
article (Am., 5/14) on the social en- 
cyclicals was of particular interest to 
me. I have just completed a discus- 
sion of Quadragesimo Anno in our 
basic economics course at La Salle 
and I know that some students con- 
fuse the Pope’s program with social- 
ism. In an advanced course given to 
juniors, I have also noticed a tenden 
to confuse social reform with social- 
ism. Fortunately, the majority of stu- 
dents seem to grasp the true spirit of 
the encyclical. Unfortunately, they 
doubt the practicality of the papal 
plan. 

Perhaps the main reason for this 
doubt is that many Catholics have im- 
bibed a secular viewpoint toward 
business life and the purpose of busi- 
ness activity. However, I am con- 
vinced that Fr. Kenrick has put his 
finger on another condition that con- 
tributes to the confusion and doubt. 
I mean the lectures and writings of 
certain ex-Communists and the wide 
publicity given to their views in Cath- 
olic papers. 

The point is, as Fr. Kenrick shows, 
that disagreement with the economic 
or social views of such ex-Communists 
leads to “a readiness to attack the 
orthodoxy of fellow Catholics.” I know 
whereof he speaks, because I feel my 
faith has almost been questioned 
when, in discussions with priests and 
laymen, I have criticized the ideas and 
methods of certain anti-Communists. 

JoserH P. Mooney 
Instructor, Department 
of Economics 

La Salle College 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Religion in therapy 

Epitor: I read Chief Magistrate John 
M. Murtagh’s letter to the Editor in 
the April 30 America concerning Fr. 
Gordon George’s March 26 article, 
“Young thugs need God.” I felt some- 
what derelict in my duty for not hav- 
ing responded likewise to Fr. George’s 
timely contribution to the subject of 
delinquency. 

Fr. George makes reference to the 
need for more studies “documenting 
the positive effects of religion in re- 
habilitating delinquents.” I should like 
to call your attention to our clinic’s 
last annual report, entitled Narcotic 
Drug Addiction and Out-Patient 
Treatment, where on pp. 35-40 we 
presented the case of Mr. A. and the 
positive influence religion had in that 
case. I might also call your attention 
to pp. 50-52 of our report, where we 
presented a pilot study of pastoral 
therapy with narcotic drug addicts. 

In my work I have found that faith 
and the spiritual power of prayer, on 
the part of both therapist and patient, 
can do much to strengthen an addict’s 
will power to resist, consciously and 
unconsciously, the demands made by 
the senses. 

Lawson J. Forp, Manager 
Medical Counseling Clinic 
Provident Hospital 
Chicago, Il. 


Lack of Catholic scientists 
Epiror: The April 30 AMERICA 
carried a report on the 52nd annual 
meeting of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. This pointed up 
a discussion of the scarcity of Catho- 
lic scientists by Dr. John J. Kane of 
the University of Notre Dame. 

Dr. Kane suggested the possibility 
that family finances were an important 
factor. Perhaps a correspondent, Rev. 
Daniel J. Charlton, S.J., unwittingly 
discloses another important factor in 
his letter in the same issue of AMERI- 
ca (p. 140). Speaking in particular 
of a lack of history courses in special- 
ized college curricula, he wrote: 


That problem might at least be 
clarified by suggesting that busi- 
ness or engineering majors, 
though they are truly getting a 
good thing for their money in 
their years of ad hoc preparation 
for a specialized career, are not, 
properly speaking, college stu- 
dents at all. 


I cannot deny that most college busi- 
ness courses and many engineering 
courses woefully lack the essentials 
for a rounded education. I would 
hope, however, that Fr. Charlton did 
not intend to include science majors. 
His remarks are symptomatic of an 
attitude toward scientific studies that 
is indulged in by an uncomfortably 








CORRESPONDENCE 








large number of Catholic educators. 
There is a general feeling that science 
should be put in “its proper place,” 
while its creative aspects are neither 
recognized nor understood. In such 
an atmosphere, it is not difficult to 
understand why so few Catholic stu- 
dents are fired with the enthusiasm 
to pursue graduate studies in the 
sciences. 
LAWRENCE J. VARNERIN JR. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Great Books curricula 

Epiror: Speaking of the liberal arts, 
Rev. W. F. Cunningham, C.S.C., of 
the University of Notre Dame says 
(Am. 4/16, p. 64): “By 1949 the 
college [Manhattan College, New 
York] had a Great Books curriculum 
in operation.” I have been following 
very closely the programs of a few 
Catholic colleges. A notable one is 
St. Mary’s College, California, which 
in my estimation is the only Catholic 
college following the Great Books 
curriculum. This curriculum is being 
watched over very carefully by Dr. 
Mortimer Adler, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

While I was a student at Laval 
University, I had the opportunity of 
reading the masterly thesis on The 
Liberal Arts which Brother S. Robert, 
F.S.C., wrote for his doctorate in 
philosophy, and for which he received 
the additional honor of magna cum 
laude. He is now professor of World 
Classics at St. Mary’s College. 

St. Mary’s requires all liberal-arts 
majors to take the World Classics. 

WIATCHESLAW B. PIMEKTEL 

Stanford, Calif. 


Farm, family and Church 
Epiror: By way of a supplement to 
Mr. Milhaven’s noteworthy article 
“Sociological soundings of U. S. Ca- 
tholicism” (Am, 4/30), it should be 
indicated that a strong factor con- 
tributing to the “dechristianization 

. spreading at an alarming rate in 
the United States” is the fact that the 
Catholic Church in the United States 
is an urban Church. A mere 5 per 
cent of American Catholics are en- 
gaged in agriculture. Since Catholics 
are 18 per cent of the total population, 
the difference is disconcerting. 

The non-Catholic population is in- 
creasing at a greater proportional rate 
because of the wide difference be- 
tween birth rates in city and farm 
families. Of vastly greater importance, 
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however, is the fact that Catholic 
families are missing out on the ideal 
environment for rearing children. 
These are some of the facts that 
brought the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference into existence. Real- 
istically aware that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult, and unwise in most 
cases, for families to move to the farm 
overnight, the NCRLC, while en- 
couraging Catholics living on the land 
to remain on the land, advocates a 
“foot on the land and a foot in the 
city” type of living. It believes that 
“space, light, air and property” may 
be considered almost as “sacramentals” 
protecting the Christian family. 
(Rev.) Victor R. FERNANDEZ, S.]. 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


Catholics and social encyclicals 
Epiror: Rey. Edward F. Kenrick’s 
article (AM., 5/14) on the social en- 
cyclicals was of particular interest to 
me. I have just completed a discus- 
sion of Quadragesimo Anno in our 
basic economics course at La Salle 
and I know that some students con- 
fuse the Pope’s program with social- 
ism. In an advanced course given to 
juniors, I have also noticed a tendency 
to confuse social reform with social- 
ism. Fortunately, the majority of stu- 
dents seem to grasp the true spirit of 
the encyclical. Unfortunately, they 
doubt the practicality of the papal 
plan. 

Perhaps the main reason for this 
doubt is that many Catholics have im- 
bibed a secular viewpoint toward 
business life and the purpose of busi- 
ness activity. However, I am con- 
vinced that Fr. Kenrick has put his 
finger on another condition that con- 
tributes to the confusion and doubt. 
I mean the lectures and writings of 
certain ex-Communists and the wide 
publicity given to their views in Cath- 
olic papers. 

The point is, as Fr. Kenrick shows, 
that disagreement with the economic 
or social views of such ex-Communists 
leads to “a readiness to attack the 
orthodoxy of fellow Catholics.” I know 
whereof he speaks, because I feel my 
faith has almost been questioned 
when, in discussions with priests and 
laymen, I have criticized the ideas and 
methods of certain anti-Communists. 

JoserH P. Mooney 
Instructor, Department 
of Economics 

La Salle College 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Maryland 
MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore $, Maryland 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 
Teacher Training, Nursing, Medical Tech- 

nology, and Business, 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for 
Women, conducted by the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Courses leading to B.A. de- 
grees, with concentration in Art, Lan- 
guages, Literature, Science, Music, Social 
Studies, Speech, Mathematics, Philosophy 
and Theology. Workshops in Creative Writ- 
ing. Education courses leading to teacher 
certification. Pre-medical and _ laboratory 
technician training. Full Physical Educa- 
tion program, including Swimming. 
ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 





Massachusetts 


CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 


Outstanding academic training under Jesuit 
Fathers. Excellent college record. ly 
located on 400-acre estate in heart of Berk- 
shires. All modern equipment. New gym- 
nasium, Private golf course. Complete sports 
program. Skiing. Elev. 1,250 ft. Also summer 
camp. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. 
Cranwell Seheol, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 





Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Accredited Catholic College for 
Women 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music 


Graduate Department confers 
Master of Fine Arts degree 


Beautiful buildings 
Interesting campus life 
Ideal accommodations for Sister 
students 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 








New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominis 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 





Conducted by the Sisters of 

The Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually besutiful location. Extensive 
Campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


. TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada, Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 





COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
e 
Chartered in 1904 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Centra] Station, N. Y. 








New York 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school 
under Christian Brothers. Accred- 
ited college prep. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities 
for spiritwal development, intellec- 
tual progress, physical fitness. 
Senior ROTC, 160-acre campus. 
72nd year. 50 miles N.Y.C. Catalog. 


Box T, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. 








Ohio 


Gilmour Academy 


A Catholic 
e Preparatory School a 
for Boys 


Fully accredited four-year preparatory 
courses for resident and day students con- 
ducted by the Brothers of the Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Beautiful 133 acre 
campus in suburban Cleveland with easy 
access to all social and cultural activities. 
Excellent facilities. Wide range of sports. 
Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 


Brother Laurian La Forest, C.S.C. 
Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 





Pennsylvania 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women, B.A., 
S = degrees. Multimillion dollar 
expansion program. Liberal arts, vocational, 
home economics, music (NASM Acc.), art, 
secretarial, teaching (elementary, second- 
ary), librarianship (ALA Acec.), drama, 
radio, psychology, social service, science, 
medical technology. Clubs, publications, 
sports. Conducted by the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. 


REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
BOX A, SCRANTON, PA. 





District of Columbia 


Immaculata 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of 
Saint-Mary-of-the- Woods, Indiana. Fully ac- 
credited, 2-year transfer course in Liberal 
Arts, Science. Terminal courses in Home 
Economics, Secretarial, Art, Voice, Instru- 
mental Music (incl. Harp). Social, educa- 
tional and cultural advantages of Nation’s 
Capital. Resident and day. Catalog. 

Registrar, Dept. R Washington 16, D. C. 
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DEFENSE OF THE FAITH 
SERIES 


by Martin J. Scoit, S.J. 





The recruiter of souls for Christ should familiarize himself with 
books which explain the teachings of Christ and His Church. 
They must become for him a second Bible. Even if one does not 


© have a very extensive formal education, he can become an 
effective campaigner for Christ if he will master the contents of 
Ui r ad L a dozen good books explaining his holy religion. He will make 
such books render double service if, after reading them, he 
will lend them to non-Catholic friends. 


IS NOT GIVEN TO US REV. JOHN A. O'BRIEN, Ph.D. —_ University of Notre Dame 
FOR OURSELVES ALONE, Twelve booklets of Father Scott, S.J. form a strong, 


solid chain of apologetic and dogmatic explanation 


BUT RATHER of fundamental doctrines. 
THAT WE PASS IT ON C1 OUR FATHER GOD... Man’s title to divine sonship 


(J CATHOLICISM, PRESERVER OF CHRISTIANITY... 
Christ and His Church are truly divine 


TO OTHERS. (1) HAVE YOU A GOD? ... Proofs of existence of God 
(J PROVE THERE’S A SOUL... The doctrine of immortality 


(] MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE AND JOHN... 
The Testament of the Word of God 


(1) THEY SAID HE BLASPHEMED ... The Divinity of Christ 


() HUNDREDS OF CHURCHES... 
The Catholic Church is the true one 


(1) SCIENCE HELPS THE CHURCH... 
No conflict between science and revelation 


CO NO POPE CAN BE WRONG ... Infallibility of the Pope 
C) THIS IS MY BODY ... The Sacrifice of the Mass 
(J GOD FORGIVES SINS ... The doctrine of the Confessional 


CD DIVORCE IS A DISEASE... 
The marriage bond is indissoluble 


THE AMERICA PRESS . 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. For your June Novenas and Devotions 


Please send me DEFENSE OF THE FAITH 


— ne on THE SACRED HEART 
tj Be WORRMES 2s ccrcsccewessedsecees oe ENCYCLICALS 


[] Only those checked (above right) ..15¢ each 


Please send me .... copy(ies) of THE SACRED ¢ ° 
HEART ENCYCLICALS at 25¢ each. of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI 





CS ee oer Bill me 


This pamphlet brings together the four encyclicals that serve 
as the authentic teaching of the Universal Church on devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. 


Pope Leo XIII — The Consecration of the Human Race to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus (Annum Sacrum). The Act of 
ZONE... STATE Consecration. 
Pope Pius XI— The Kingship of Christ (Quas Primas); 
DISCOUNTS—Single or assorted titles The Reparation due to the Sacred Heart (Miserentissimus 
é a es 2 . Redemptor), Act of Reparation; Prayer and Expiation to the 
10 to 49 i. 10% 50 to — 20% Sacred Heart (Caritate Christi Compulsi). 

100 or more copies: 30% 
An excerpt from Pius XII, The Unity of Human Society 
bo i Pontifi S). 
Payment must accompany orders for $1.00 or less. (Summi Pontificatus 
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